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THE WEEK. 


“It need hardly be said that we never know the 
full extent of their (the enemy’s) wounded. . . . . 
Our two guns, though rendered useless for the time 
being, were not captured, and remained upon the field, 
from which the Boers, for all their efforts, were com- 
pelled toretire. It is a victory for our arms, though a 
victory dearly bought.” These are the words of the 
Times last Monday. Lord Kitchener has since an- 
nounced that the guns are lost, and that the enemy lost 
44 killed and 100 wounded. Our own losses—as re- 
ported so far by the War Office—were 57 killed, 106 
wounded, and 2 missing. 


IN a most important letter which appears in Friday’s 
Times (too late for adequate comment in this num- 
ber), Sir W. Harcourt criticises the whole South 
African policy of the Government. His first point is 
that those responsible for this ‘‘sort of war” and 
“informal” warfare have shown “invincible ignorance 
of the conditions they had to deal with, both physical 
and moral.” His second is that the severities practised 
in South Africa have had no effect but that of stimu- 
lating resistance. Sir William then deals at some 
length with the rights of guerillas, quoting the famous 
letters of Wellington to Masséna,_ the testi- 
mony of Southey to the services of the Spanish 
peasants, and the Duke’s letter to the guerilla 
chiefs which was sent with the British Government's 
swords ofhonour. Of Mr, Chamberlain’s paper war- 
fare, Sir William observes, ‘‘ The absurd proceeding of 
banishing batches of commanders by proclamation has 
no justification in the laws either of war or of peace.” 
The threatened confiscations, he says, are equally 


illegal, and ‘* of all the instruments of conflict there is 
none more deadly than confiscation.” 


Tue Daily News printed on Friday the news that 
Miss Hobhouse had been arrested in South Africa and 
deported home. The facts as to Miss Hobhouse’s 
return to South Africa were given the same day in the 
Manchester Guardian. Miss Hobhouse did not go 
out to South Africa to visit the camps, leave having 
been refused by Mr. Brodrick, she went with the sole 
object of relieving by her personal efforts the distress 
amongst British and Boer refugees in the coast towns. 
The Zimes and other critics of Miss Hobhouse had 
often complained that she had not undertaken the 
care of the British refugees. Miss Hobhouse took up 
the challenge, returned to South Africa with a trained 
nurse who was to help her in alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the Outlander in distress, and for this she has 
been thrown into prison and then deported home. 
When philanthropy reeeives the same punishment as 
political conspiracy, and an English lady of the highest 
character is treated like the cosmopolitan ‘ undesir- 
ables,” we begin to understand what martial law 
means. Martial law had not been proclaimed in the 
coast towns when Miss Hobhouse started. 


Tue letter addressed by Mr. Brodrick to the 
Bishop of Rochester on the subject of the camps is a 
characteristic document ; it is not a brutal apology for 
the rate of mortality such as we have from Canon 


Knox Little and the 7zmes, but it is weak, vague, and 
inconclusive. Mr. Brodrick states that the Govern- 
ment have been considering the question of the camps 
for months, and that a Commission of ladies has been 
engaged since July in visiting the camps and 
making recommendations. During those months of 
deliberation, 5,000 children have died, and it is the 
melancholy truth that, in spite of all the energies of Mr. 
Brodrick’s Commission, the death-rate has doubled 
whilst those ladies have been at work. Mr. Brodrick 
does not explain why he refused permission to Miss 
Hobhouse to return, and there is nothing in his letter 
to show that he has taken into consideration the pro- 
posal to break up the camps. He merely gives a 
general assurance that expense will not stand in the way. 
In his letter he refers to the difficulties created by the 
increasing number of women prisoners, and the problem 
of keeping our soldiers supplied with food. He puts his 
finger on the two problems of which Miss Hobhouse 
warned him, and against which he has clearly taken no 
precautions. Miss Hobhouse argued that if the 
women and children who were rendered homeless 
by the process of sweeping the country were 
crowded into the existing camps, the epidemics would 
become more serious than ever. Mr. Brodrick sees 
now that Miss Hobhouse’s warning was absolutely 
correct, and that he made a grave error in neglect- 
ing it. Miss Hobhouse also pointed out that 
the problem of feeding our soldiers and the camps 
would become more and more difficult, and suggested 
as an obvious remedy, calculated to save life amongst 
the women and children and amongst our soldiers as 
well, the transference of these camps to the coast. 
Mr. Brodrick turned a deaf ear to the suggestion, and 
our soldiers and prisoners alike have paid the penalty. 
The Bishop of Rochester, who was evidently rather 
afraid of raising the topic at all, and who interspersed 
his allusions to the question with remarks about the 
opponents of the war which he might well have left to 
less august occasions and to minor politicians, is 
apparently completely satisfied with Mr. Brodrick’s 
reply, and the Conference actually adopted a vote of 
confidence in the Government. 


THe Zimes printed on Friday a letter from Dr. 
Guinness Rogers welcoming Mr. Brodrick’s statements. 
Dr. Rogers explains that he would have said something 
before if it had not been that the protests against the 
camp system were mixed up with criticisms of the 
soldiers. Yet in this very letter Dr. Rogers brings an 
accusation of ‘‘ slackness ” against the men in the field ! 
But it is an encouraging sign of the times that Dr. Rogers 
should at last have conformed so far to humane opinion 
as to recognise at least that there is something wrong. 
Dr. Aked has carried a strong resolution at a meeting of 
his important chapel in Liverpool, and we are glad to 
see that the Bishop of Manchester is associating 
himself with the non-party meeting in that 
town. The Pilot, which has always discussed the 
question of the war with a praiseworthy independence, 
appeals strongly for immediate action. But the most 
important reinforcement is the protest of the British 
Medical Journal, which insists very strongly that Miss 
Hobhouse’s suggestion of breaking up the camps must 
be carried out. Meanwhile, the best thing private 
persons can do is to distribute the post cards with the 
official figures which the Morning Leader, a paper which 
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has discussed the whole question of the camps with 
rare ability and common sense, has issued. 


A VERY momentous and, as it seems to us, a very 
unfortunate decision was arrived at on Tuesday in the 
dingy room off Downing-street where the final court 
of appeal for the colonies holds its sittings. The Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, represented on 
this occasion by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Davey, Lord 
Macnaghten, Lord Robertson, Lord Shand, Lord Lind- 
ley, and Sir Henry de Villiers, refused special leave to 
appeal to a British subject who has grievously suffered 
by irregular arrest and illegal detention under ‘‘ martial 
law” in South Africa. The facts are not in dispute, 
and they deserve the attention of every serious citizen, 
and particularly of those who welcomed the war as a 
means towards ‘‘ equal rights.” An auctioneer named 
Marais, living at Paarl, in the Cape Colony—in a 
district where ‘‘ martial law” had not been proclaimed 
and was not in force—was arrested, without warrant 
and without charge, by the military authorities, and 
transported under military escort to Beaufort West, 
more than 300 miles away—z.e., to a district in 
which ‘ martial law” had been proclaimed—where 
he has been thrown into gaol and kept ever since 
without trial. Mr. Marais’s friends took proceedings 
on his behalf before the Supreme Court at Capetown, 
in a manner corresponding to our writ of habeas corpus, 
whereupon Major-General Wynne swore an affidavit in 
these historic words : ‘‘ Owing to military exigenctes, 
Lam not prepared at present to say what charges there 
are aganst the prisoner.” This so impressed Acting 
Chief Justice Buchanan that he decided “that the 
Court ought not to accept any responsibility for the acts 
of the military ””—by which he seems to mean that the 
acting head of civil justice in the colony will let the 
military do whatever they like—‘‘ and that the Court 
should not exercise jurisdiction over the prisoner as 
long as martial law lasted.” 


THE refusal of the Judicial Committee to give 
Mr. Marais an opportunity of having this preposterous 
decision reviewed is really the refusal of the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Halsbury rhetorically asked the 
other day at Sheffield, ‘‘ Is this war ? ” and decided that 
it was only ‘fa sort of a war,” but when it comes 
to imprisoning British subjects for months without 
trial, no one insists on ‘‘ military exigencies” with 
such gusto as he. Lord Davey maintained his 
reputation as a_ great lawyer and a_ brave 
man by resisting Lord Halsbury to the end, but 
as the practice of the Judicial Committee is 
not to allow dissenting judgments to be given, 
the opinion of the majority—whom Lord Halsbury led 
by the nose—goes forth to the colonies as the measure 
of the protection which our final court of colonial appeal 
provides for oppressed colonials. Deplorable as this 
is, the discussion has done some good. It has secured 
from the greatest lawyer now exercising judicial office 
in England one more exposure of the real character of 
martial law. ‘‘ Martial law,” said ‘Lord Davey, ‘ is 
not a system of law. It is the exercise of force.” It 
has extracted from Lord Halsbury’s indiscreet lieu- 
tenant, Lord Shand, the delightful dictum that no one 
can judge of the ‘‘necessity” of martial law 
except the men who are conducting the war 
—a most startling proposition,” said Lord Davey, 
‘“which would give power to the executive to 
deprive any man of his constitutional liberty.” That 
is really the issue involved in a judicial defence of 
** martial law” ; if Lord Halsbury is right, all that con- 
stitutional lawyers like Cockburn, or Forsyth, or Dicey 
have taught about individual liberty, and the peculiar 
care and effectiveness with which English law hedges 
it round, is so much moonshine. Lastly, this abortive 
application will have been worth the making if only it 
induces Mr. Haldane to remember the excellent Liberal 


doctrine for which he contended with so much tact and 
ability—when next he makes a speech in his political 
capacity. 


Mr. Mor tey’s second speech to his constituents, 
delivered at Forfar on Monday, was devoted mainly to 
finance, the Irish members, and to the South African 
settlement. On the first subject he quoted Lord 
Welby’s memorable warning to the House of Lords, 
which surprised even Lord Salisbury into warm 
approval. The increased annual expenditure in ten 
years amounted, said Mr. Morley, to thirty-two 
millions, and ‘‘the tax revenue is nearly 50 per cent. 
higher than it was ten years ago, and simply to meet 
the demands of ordinary expenditure. . . . This 
increase marks a real national danger.” On the 
second subject Mr. Morley referred to recent declara- 
tions by Liberal Imperialists that the Liberal party 
should not take office unless it could do so without 
dependence on the Irish vote. He read all declarations 
of that kind ‘‘ with a great composure and with a very 
moderate amount of interest.” 

“We will see, you and I, what happens when the Irish 
vote in Parliament will make all the difference. It is 
wrongly said of this maxim—that the Liberals ought not to 
take office without a majority independent of Ireland— 
that that was what Mr. Gladstone said. No, he did not. 
He said nothing of the kind. He hoped that when the 
Irish demand came up for settlement there would be a 
majority independent of the Irish contribution to that 
majority. I thought then, and I think now, and | believe he 
thought, that that was a very mistaken declaration, because 
it contained a false principle in it, just as this new declara- 
tion contains a false principle in it, namely, that you are 
going to rule out the Parliamentary representatives of lre- 
land when you come to consider questions in which Ireland 
1S more intimately concerned than any of the other islands 
of the realm.” 

On the third subject Mr. Morley quoted Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach’s assertion that extremely generous terms of 
self-government had been offered to the Boers, and 
confessed that he couid not remember when the offer 
was made. This, indeed, was not remarkable, for the 
Duke of Devonshire was equally at a loss. The Duke, 
no doubt, was as surprised as Mr. Morley to hear that 
by these generous termsSir Michael meant nothing more 
than Lord Kitchener’s second letter to Botha. 


At the annual meeting of the East Somerset 
Liberal Association on Thursday, a resolution affirming 
‘unabated confidence ” in Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
as leader of the party was carried unanimously, as was 
a resolution deploring the condition of the concentra- 
tion camps, and demanding immediate reform. A 
motion that ‘provision for the equalisation of the 
duties on licenses for the retail sale of alcohol, by 
exacting from the larger houses the same percentage as 
is now paid by the smaller houses, should be included in 
the next Budget,” was carried, after some discussion, 
without opposition. This is, we believe, the first time 
that a Liberal Association has formally adopted the 
principle of the equal taxation of monopolies. On 
Wednesday the Executive of the Home Counties 
Federation deplored the continuance of the war and 
the suspension of the constitution in Cape Colony, 
demanded the im: cdiate offer of colonial self-govern- 
ment to the Boers, and affirmed its ‘‘ unabated 
confidence in Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman.” 


Lorp RosEsBery’s acceptance of an invitation from 
a number of official Midland Liberals has caused a 
good deal of political speculation. Our own views of 


Lord Rosebery’s decision were very well expressed in 
a speech by Mr. Bayley, the member for Chesterfield, 
who said that if Lord Rosebery was coming back to 
preach the doctrines of Mr. Gladstone, and to asso- 
ciate himself with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, his 
co-operation would be welcome to all genuine Liberals. 
Several Liberals have spoken against the war during 
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the last week, including Mr. Lloyd-George, fresh from 
his triumph at Edinburgh, Mr. Ellis, and Sir U. K. 
Shuttleworth, who paid a great tribute to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Morley. Mr. Birrell 
made a witty speech at Bristol, and asked for terms to 
be declared, but we are frankly quite unable to under- 
stand his unqualified approval of the conduct of the 
war. 


On Wednesday Mr. G. W. E. Russell spoke at the 
Newington Reform Club on ‘ Patriotism True and 
False.” He quoted a remarkable utterance by Mr. 
Gladstone on the Afghan War : 

“It fills me with the greatest alarm lest it should be 
proved to be grossly and totally unjust. If so we shall fall 
under the stroke of the everlasting law that suffering shall 
follow sin, and the day will arrive, come it sooner or come 
it later, when the people of England will discover that 
national injustice is the surest road to national ruin.” 


Mr. Russell went on to relate an experience of his own 
in April, 1899. One of the Jameson Raiders, who had 
been sentenced to death and ‘‘ magnanimously” 
reprieved, called to enlist Mr. Russell’s support for the 
Outlanders. This support was promised if they sought 
redress by “ constitutional means.” 
“¢That is not what we mean,’ replied the raider. 
‘ Constitutional methods are no good. There is only one 
policy which Kruger understands, and that is war, and I am 
here in order to promote a war between England and the 
Transvaal.’ He said there was every reason to believe 
that the Government was ready for a war, that Sir Alfred 
Milner was ready for it, and that a good many Liberals 
were in favour of it.” 


Tue Liberal Imperialist League or Council has 
gone a step further in its avowed object of supplanting 
the National Liberal Federation by securing the services 
of a well-known organising official from Parliament- 
street—Mr. Allard. We hope that Liberal associations 
will carefully distinguish between the old Mr. Allard, of 
42, Parliament-street, and the new Mr. Allard, who is 
the secretary of an association which was rightly 
denounced by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a year 
ago, and has done much mischief to the Liberal party. 
We are surprised that Sir Edward Grey should have 
accepted the position of president, and thus set himself 
up in a sort of indirect competition with a leader whose 
authority he has expressly recognised. 


Li HunG CHANG is dead, the one Chinaman of our 
times whose name is a household word in the West, 
and whose personality, while remaining unfathomable, 
really impressed the imagination of Europeans. 
Enrolled in the class which, under the Manchu 
Emperors, combines knowledge with power by public 
examination, he was first heard of as a_ provincial 
Governor turned by the rebellion in Tai-ping into an 
improvised commander, and a successful one. Having 
(it is said) disgusted Gordon by an act of perfidious 
cruelty towards the conquered rebels, he was summoned 
to the councils of the Sovereign, and enjoyed several 
long spells of office, broken by many mysterious intervals 
of disgrace. Western diplomatists knew him as a 
statesman unusually accessible to Western ideas, but 
a thorough Chinaman nevertheless. After the disas- 
trous war with Japan Li Hung Chang bore the chief 
part in the peace negotiations on the Chinese side ; and 
five years ago he came to Europe on what appeared to 
be rather a voyage of discovery than a diplomatic 
mission. In England he was taken to every place of 
interest, from Hawarden Castle to Woolwich Arsenal ; 
here, as in other countries, a sense of favours to come 
made the representatives of commercial interests 
almost fulsomely attentive to the inquisitive and affable 
giant, whose figure became quite familiar to Londoners. 
His credit or his goodwill disappointed British confi- 
dence. The Press, which had called him our friend, 


has of late years discovered his hand in many an anti- 
British intrigue, and has even identified him with the 
original Ah Sin of the poet. It may be so; but it is 
more candid to admit that, the correspondents of our 
newspapers in the Far East being what they are, we 
are much in the dark about Chinese statesmen and 
their favourites among the Western nations. The late 
disturbances found Li Hung Chang old and impotent, 
but he took some part in preparing the way for the 
preliminary treaties with the Powers, and appears to 
have insisted mainly upon securing the dignity of the 
Imperial fugitives. He is believed to have been a 
patriot, and is known to have amassed a princely 
fortune. 


THE Royal Commission on tuberculosis have now 
been in existence some time, and they will no doubt 
soon begin to take evidence. They were appointed 
with the object of investigating the startling theory, 
promulgated by Dr. Koch at the recent Congress, that 
bovine tuberculosis is not communicable to human 
beings. And their terms of reference strictly limit them 
to this aspect of the subject. They will therefore pre- 
sumably be precluded from intervening in the unfor- 
tunate dispute which had arisen in the Z7imes recently 
between the medical profession as represented by Sir 
William Broadbent and Dr. Pollock and the consump- 
tion expert Dr. Alabone. The intolerance of orthodoxy 
is well illustrated by the irritated references of these 
two gentlemen to their former colleague, Dr. Alabone, 
who it is said has succeeded where even Sir William 
Broadbent has failed, and by the brusque and un- 
courteous refusal of the authorities to accept Colonel 
le Poer French’s munificent offer of 41,000 for experi- 
menting further with Dr. Alabone’s system. Colonel 
French has good cause himself to believe in the system 
which restored his wife to health after her life had been 
given up by the medical profession, and surely a suffi- 
cient prima facie case has been made out by this and 
other instances of success to justify the acceptance ot 
Colonel French's offer to enable the treatment to be put 
to a wider and more satisfactory test. 


TAMMANY has been defeated by the ‘‘ Fusion” 
Party, under the leadership of Mr. Seth Low, and Mr. 
Low’s election to the Mayoralty of New York with a 
plurality of about 30,000 over Mr. Shepard, the 
Tammany nominee, will give a great stimulus to 
municipal reform in America. Mr. Seth Low is the 
apostle of a municipal revolt against the clever and 
utterly unscrupulous organisation bossed by Mr. 
Croker. Mr. Low resigned his Presidency of the 
Columbia University more than a month ago to throw 
himself heart and soul into the election campaign. In 
his letter accepting nomimation he thus described the 
main issue : 

“The main issue of the campaign is the wresting of 
the city from those who permit one man to dominate 
the organisation of his party in the interest ‘of his own 
pocket all the time,’ and, as if to add insult to injury, to do 
this from abroad, as though the proud city of New York 


had been reduced once more to the condition of a crown 
colony.” 


To English eyes the weak point of New York is its 
Charter, which confers Home Rule through a mayor 
instead of Home Rule through a municipal council. 
Mr. Low may improve the civil service and dissolve 
the partnership of the city authorities with vice and 
crime. He may end the system of blackmail—for two 
short years. But what then? Has New York got rid 
of boss rule? So far it has only substituted a good 
boss for a bad boss, a dictator who is likely to reform 
for a dictator who was certain to corrupt. Mr. Low’s 
chief support in the Press was that of the New York 
Evening Post, one of the most honourable and indepen- 
dent newspapers in the United States. 
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POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


R. EDMUND ROBERTSON discusses in this 
number of Zhe Speaker the possibility of an 

early change of Ministry. Such a speculation is not a 
mere idle amusement, as it would have seemed to be 
not many months ago. It is pretty clear that the 
growing dissatisfaction and alarm in the country may 
result in a change of Government, or at least a recon- 
struction of the Ministry. The Duke of Devonshire 
in his speech at Liverpool begged his audience to 
remember that if the Government in power was in- 
competent, it might still be possible to form a capable 
Government out of the Unionist members of the 
House of Commons. No one would accuse the Duke 
of too strenuous or exclusive an attention to public 
affairs, or suspect that he would be the first Minister 
to discover that the confidence of the country was 
slipping away. The mere fact of the continuance of 
the war, which becomes more inglorious and more 
disastrous with every month that passes, is in itself 
a growing menace to the existence of a Ministry which 
declared that war to be over fourteen months ago, 
There are also two particular and concrete dangers 
ahead, which would be formidable enough even to a 
strong Government—the Budget and the question of 
recruiting for our increasing military necessities. The 
Government, in short, have to meet two concrete 
problems—apart from the war itself—which would tax 
the energies and statesmanship of men who were in 
the vigour of a sanguine youth; and they will have to 
meet those problems with the paralysing sense that 
public confidence is gone, and in all the moral fatigue 
that follows fits of misapplied energy resulting in 
sensational failure. These are specific rocks on which 
a Ministry may founder. But thereis an even greater 
danger in the less palpable and less tangible influences 
of achanging atmosphere of opinion. There is a large 
body of sentiment which is impatient of the incapacity 
of the Government, and apprehensive of its methods 


of pacification. The Government have been treated 
with a 


rare indulgence, and that very circum- 
stance makes collapse the more certainly irrepar- 
able. That large body of persons, neutral or 


friendly to the Government’s original action, which 
demands that statesmanship shall not abdicate its 
responsibilities in a political crisis, and that some effort 
should be made to bring the war to an end by reason- 
able means, can hope for no remedy from this Ministry. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues are the prisoners 
of their own improvident bravado. They asked for a 
free hand, and they used their freedom to forge chains 
for themselves out of their conceit and strutting self- 
confidence. When statesmen with an eagle eye would 
have recognised that strength in diplomacy resided in 
keeping every path open, and that the problem was 
only made harder when you bound yourselves by pre- 
mature declarations, our Ministers thought nothing 
more was wanted to end the war and pacify South 
Africa than protestations of inexorable severity and 
all the curses in the ‘‘ Jackdaw of Rheims.” The ‘‘ last 
ditch” in rhetoric is generally the last fling of 
diplomacy. The Government cannot recover the 
confidence of the country because, trusting to the 
exhilarating sensations of popular applause, and the 
promise of rapid victory, they flung away all the 


weapons that wise men reserve for their future needs. 
In private life men often take the pledge to keep from 
strong drink. The Government, its head turned with 
applause, took the pledge never again to be sober, a 
pledge that sticks in its throat when a public which 
used to enjoy its drunken melodramas begins to ask 
once again for a sober diplomacy. 

All these conditions make a change of some sort 
not unlikely. That change may take the form of a new 
Unionist Government resolved to attempt to end the 
war by negotiation—an Administration representing 
the moderate Unionists, committed to no scheme 
of unqualified conquest and hampered by no em- 
barrassing professions. Such a change would be 
welcome. A Ministry of moderate men alive to the 
gravity of the peril, and conscious of the political 
disasters inseparable from a_ truculent, high-handed 
policy at the Cape, might win the confidence of the 
Dutch and save the nation from the humiliations of 
unredeemed failure. The present Ministry is mort- 
gaging the future in a desperate effort to find an escape 
from the embarrassments of the moment. It is convert- 
ing the maladies of one generation in South Africa into 
the diseases of the next; discontent and race-hatred, 
distressing but not incurable humours, are being 
driven into the system and made chronic. To relax all 
these evils is beyond the power of the present Ministry, 
tied by vain threats and idle heroics. A more supple 
Ministry, as Mr. Morley argues, might yet buy up the 
opportunity and save the State. 

We do not believe that these speculations will 
strike anyone as absurd or fantastic. Such a Govern- 
ment would be, of course, in our eyes, a second best, 
but a second best infinitely preferable to our present 
conditions. Whether such a change takes place, and 
how far, if it takes place, it will be a beneficial change, 
depends very largely on the support that moderate men 
can look for in the country. It is this fact that makes 
us deplore particularly the action of the Liberal 
Imperialists. If they felt bound to support the Govern- 
ment’s war policy (and we do not question their 
sincerity), they might still have acted in such a way as 
to strengthen the moderate as against the extreme war 
party. They might have been thrifty stewards of their 
moral support, standing by the Government when it 
resisted its more extreme followers, standing by the 
critics of the Government when the Government took 
extreme action that was condemned by persons who 
approved their original policy. 


Instead of economis- 
ing this 


moral influence, the Liberal Imperialists 
have in many cases been prodigal and spendthrift, 
dissipating their resources in the support of 
extreme measures. Without opposing the Govern- 
ment’s original policy, they could have strengthened 
the hands of the reasonable as against the violent 
forces in the Cabinet. By so acting they would 
be at this moment a strong moral support to the 
body of moderate and circumspect opinion on the 
Government side. By following the course they have 
pursued they are become the allies not of the mode- 
rate but of the extreme party. It is Mr. Chamberlain 
rather than the Chancellor of the Exchequer who derives 
support from their public action. They might have 


been the volunteer bodyguard of sane and moderating 
counsels in the war party: they have preferred to 
become the volunteer bodyguard of Lord Milner, de- 
fending him through thick and thin from the criticism 
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of moderate men of all parties. Even when they have 
criticised the Government their independence has been 
ephemeral and their criticism unsustained. Mr. Asquith 
protested against the doctrine that a proclamation 
could be applied in a particular manner ; it has been so 
applied, some thirty Boers have been banished under 
its terms, and Mr. Asquith on Saturday spoke without 
mentioning it. Sir Edward Grey protested by anticipa- 
tion against the execution of rebels; hangings and shoot- 
ings have been going on for the last three months, and 
Sir Edward Grey has been silent. The Liberal Leader’s 
attack upon the ‘‘ methods of barbarism” is perhaps the 
most courageous and the most impressive action taken 
by a leading politician since the war broke out. If the 
Liberal Imperialists could have supported him they 
would have helped to create a public opinion opposed 
to violent measures, to devastation, to the inhumanities 
of the camps, to the senseless severity that hangs or 
flogs men and boys and puts women into prison in a 
colony we left virtually undefended for two years. Mr. 
Asquith’s speech last Saturday at Leeds does not 
encourage the hope that he and his friends will act 
as arestraining influence on a policy of shortsighted 
violence. There was nothing in that speech to show 
that Mr. Asquith recognises with his leader that the 
South African problem is political, and not only mili- 
tary. To him the great question of the hour is still 
‘‘ What steps are being taken to increase the mobility of 
our forces, and to replace the stale and worn-out 
elements ?” He believes the proposal to put the Boers 
under the heel of Lord Milner until they have learnt to 
enjoy close contact with Imperialism so thoroughly 
as to deserve self-government is the most liberal offer 
that has ever been made to a defeated enemy. He says 
not a word in criticism of the blind violence that is 
at work in Cape Colony. If Liberal Imperialists stiil 
believe that Lord Milner is indispensable to South 
Africa, and that the subjugation of a white race is the 
only means to peace, they can give no help to the friends 
of moderation and security. Fortunately there are signs 
that a great and growing body of opinion throughout the 
country refuses to limit its vision to the blood-red 
horizons of conquest, and to believe that the wisdom 
and clemency of statesmen can do nothing to check 
the sombre procession of the horrors and disasters of 
unending war. 





TURKEY AND FRANCE. 
YTILENE has been from time immemorial the 
island of impulses and afterthoughts. It 
seemed in keeping with the nature of things that the 
French fleet should have made so many false starts. 
One only waits to hear that a swift trireme—or shall 
we say destroyer—has been sent at full speed after 
Admiral Caillard, if not to check any thought of 
massacre which may have crossed his mind, at all 
events to prevent him from seizing the Turkish Cus- 
toms with too great precipitation. Indeed, one suspects 
that something of the kind has happened already. The 
avenger who ties himself to a telegraph wire is lost. 
It seems, indeed, that Abdul Hamid believes that 
some hesitation will infect the French purpose, some 
regard for the complications of Levantine politics 
interfere with any ruthless or decisive action. The 
newspaper correspondents assumed for the most part 
that he must be quaking at the approach of the French 


squadron. A man does not survive a quarter of a 
century of crises without a certain hardening of the 
nerves, The Sultan fears one thing only—assassination, 
and the landing of half-a-dozen competent Anarchists 
in Constantinople would probably affect him more than 
the arrival of as many warships off one of his islands. 
There seldom comes a stage in the perpetual procession 
of his illusions at which he can bring himself to regard 
any danger as real that does not carry a dagger in its 
hand or lurk under his bed. The arrival of the 
Concert’s fleets in Suda Bay, the landing of their troops 
in Canea, and later on the peremptory taking over of 
his Customs Houses, all these steps, or any one 
of them, ought to have warned him that he must 
take the Cretan affair in earnest. He preferred 
to blunder on. History may repeat itself at 
Mytilene. In the last resort even the loss of the 
island would not greatly affect an Empire so inorganic, 
so loosely knit as Turkey. In fact, it is precisely for 
this reason that France has gone to Mytilene and not 
to some point whence internal complications might 
radiate. To be sure, it might become from its position 
an important naval base. But as Turkey must lose all 
her naval bases at once in the event of war, it matters 
little whether she should part with them to-day or to- 
morrow. 

But assuming that M. Delcassé’s policy should 
succeed to perfection, what results may we expect from 
it? That little debt contracted a generation ago by 
the harem of the late Sultan Abdul-Aziz will at length 
be discharged with all its usurious interest. The Quays 
Company may for a time enjoy the exercise of its rights. 
French missionaries will do their work with fewer 
irritating restrictions. That means a certain diffusion 
of civilisation among the more retrograde Christian 
races and the conversion of a few of the more supple 
from the Oriental to the Catholic Church. In these 
achievements there would be nothing to interest the 
Liberal who hopes for the regeneration or the destruc. 
tion of the Turkish Empire. It is claimed, however, 
that these periodical outbreaks of violence on the part 
of the European Powers over comparatively insignifi- 
cant incidents exercise some influence on Yildiz Kiosque, 
and in some way tend to bring its policy into harmony 
with Western requirements. There is no basis, in 
fact, for such a theory. The Turk never learns and 
never recants. What did Navarino teach him, or 
the Russian War, or Admiral Noel’s exploit at 
Candia, or even the recent menaces of Austria 
and Italy? If the Sultan could be taught at all 
it would be unnecessary for Admiral Caillard to 
repeat at Mytilene the lesson which Admiral Noel 
should have taught him in Crete. He will never learn ; 
but if he were to listen, what would the lesson be? He 
would draw from these successive interventions only 
the moral that while he may massacre Armenians with 
impunity he had better pay the debts of his late uncle’s 
harem, that it is safe to slaughter Cretans but risky to 
shoot a British soldier, that he may defy Christendom 
but owes respect to the hoarier religion of the inter- 
national bourse. For, after all, as the Morning Leader 
says, when history comes to ask whose was “‘ the face 
that launched a thousand ships”? we shall have to 
answer that our modern Helen was a pawnbroker of 
Franco-Italian-Helvaic origin, by name Lorando. 

There remains, however, an element of the incalcul- 
able in this as in every other adventure in which Abdul 
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Hamid indulges. It is hardly likely to end in a prompt 
settlement. Having allowed the French fleet to get to 
Mytilene the Sultan may argue that there is no further 
risk. The worst is over, for the European situation is 
likely to forbid any action more drastic on France’s 
part. So it comes that while he plays at offering con- 
cessions to the Republic with one hand he beckons for 
European intervention with the other. This obviously 
means delay, and delay allows time for all the morbid 
follies of the sick man’s brain to have play. It isa 
degenerate physique in an oriental palace with whom 
France has to deal. This sad Sultan, son of a sad Arme- 
nian slave mother, subject to fits of depression which 
shut him off from his kind for weeks together, the prey 
of fears that obsess him, the chosen victim of a hive of 
eunuchs, spies, and courtiers, may yield at any moment 
to a mad impulse which will precipitate a crisis. It is 
only necessary that he should sanction the departure of 
some confidential negro of his bodyguard. A massacre 
follows without more ado. It was this which happened 
in Crete. A talk over the wires with a provincial com- 
mander suffices to arrange events such as the affair of 
Candia that lost him Crete. The amount of delibera- 
tion required for these follies is very slight. They are 
seldom, if ever, the work ofa responsible Minister—if 
Turkey can be said to boast responsible Ministers at 
all. They are the result of a sudden pathological 
impulse on the part of the mad Sultan or his rascally 
entourage. For mad he is, mad in the sense that 
he suffers from the mania of persecutions. It is the 
risk of some catastrophe of this kind that France has 
courted by going to Mytilene. It may not occur, but 
if it occurs it will have consequences. It is in such 
circumstances, when some gross outrage has been 
offered to their flag or their representative, that modern 
nations remember their ‘‘ chivalrous traditions.” M. 
Delcassé has at his back a vigorous body of sentiment 
which sympathises profoundly with the Armenians, and 
only requires more knowledge to interest itself in 
Macedonia. That sentiment is perhaps even stronger 


in France than in England. It may yet find occasion 
to assert itself. 





MR. MORLEY AND THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 


NE of Mr. Morley’s predecessors in the repre- 
sentation of the Montrose Burghs was 
Joseph Hume, perhaps the most effective advocate 
of public economy and the most successful critic 
of public extravagance who ever sat in the House 
of Commons. No one was so much feared and 
respected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of his 
day as Joseph Hume. Buf now when Sir William 
Harcourt is silent, not, we hope, for long, and Sir 
Henry Fowler has ceased to reconcile practical 
Jingoism with abstract economy, Mr. Morley is becom- 
ing as formidable a critic of 
ture as Joseph Hume himself. In the days when 
Hume flourished the normal cost of our army 
and navy combined was less than twenty millions 
a year; the normal estimates for the current year 
will be three times as much, and in addition to that 
there is a vast weekly expenditure of perhaps a million 
and a half upon the war. This expenditure is rightly 
called extraordinary. In the early Thirties and Forties 


national expendi- 


it was the duty of every head of a department to exer- 
cise the utmost economy ; it was a duty prescribed 
alike by the Cabinet, the House of Commons, and 
public opinion; and Joseph Hume, in his search for 
retrenchment, was often driven to descend to very small 
details and very small items indeed. 

Mr. Morley does not suffer from any lack of 
material; the salient figures of the national balance- 
sheet are enough for him, because he knows very well 
that the House of Commons, the Ministers, and 
through them the British nation, are suffering, 
not from any minor causes, but because they have 
entrusted themselves to ‘‘the heady, violent, heedless 
temper of no inconsiderable portion of our population.” 
It was to this temper, as he told his constituents at 
Forfarlast Tuesday, that the Government appealeda year 
ago. Mr. Morley quoted from Lord Welby’s speech in 
the House of Lords, which appeared not long ago in The 
Speaker, to show how dangerous to taxpayers is that 
unexampled increase of ordinary expenditure for which 
the present Government is responsible. The last words 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget speech 
were ‘‘ financial ruin.” ‘Lord Salisbury confesses that 
the growth of expenditure is one of the greatest of our 
national dangers. There are many Ministers who 
agree with Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Mr. Morley in the theory of financial 
policy, but unfortunately their practice does not 
agree with their theory. They are like a prodigal 
son, who from time to time preaches against the evils 
of prodigality, and even points to his own example as 
a warning of what not to do. 

‘‘If this country,” says Mr. Morley, ‘* by which I 
mean especially Scotland and England, remains in its 
present mood of financial indifference and financial 
slackness, depend upon it that, if there is any relation 
whatever between cause and effect, this expenditure, 
due to Imperialism or militarism, will ruin the 
country.” Suppose we have two or three years of 
falling trade and declining revenue, what taxes shall 
be proposed to meet the deficit? While Mr. Morley 
was putting this question to his constituents Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was telling a Unionist Club at 
Bristol that he will not be able to afford the tax- 
payers any relief in the coming Budget. ‘It may 
be,” he said, ‘‘that when next year comes I may 
have to ask the people of this country to bear even 
greater burdens and to make even greater sacrifices.” 
He thinks that these burdens and sacrifices will be 
cheerfully borne ; but he was never more mistaken in 
his life. The country is too uneasy in its conscience to 
suffer cheerfully in its pocket. As a matter of fact, and 
we have pointed this out again and again, the burdens 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer imposed in 1899 
and again at the beginning of this year were altogether 
inadequate to the liabilities which his colleagues were 
incurring. Perhaps if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been allowed he would have made a more creditable 
effort to keep down the National Debt and to check 
the decline of national credit. As it is the revenue 
lags helplessly and hopelessly behind in spite of the 
income-tax, the sugar duties, and the coal duties. 
The taxpayer indeed has a desperate future to look 
forward to, and so for that matter has the capitalist. 
What is the position of holders of Consols? Those 
who bought at 112 or 113 or 114 three or four 
And in 


years ago can only realise at g1 or 92. 
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view of the persistent refusal of the Government 
to bring the war to an end (as wars have to be brought 
to an end) by negotiation, we must again express our 
strong opinion that even Consols have yet further to 
fall; and if they fall further they will drag with them 
the first-class securities of the Empire, with conse- 
quences very serious indeed to banks, insurance com- 
panies, and all holders of valuable assets and all 
borrowers of money. The profits of trade and pros- 
perity, instead of being allowed to fructify in commercial 
undertakings and so provide work for the labouring 
classes, are being absorbed in a Serbonian bog of 
National Debt. 

We observe, not without surprise, that after two 
years of almost rabid Jingoism some of the financial 
newspapers which emanate from the City of London 
are beginning to understand that this war, instead of 
being a blessing, as they hoped and expected, to the 
Stock Exchange and to the speculators in Kaffir securi- 
ties, is proving to be an uncompensated mischief, an 
all-round disaster. 

What is the kernel of the situation? 
financial disaster to be avoided? The kernel of the 
situation is political. Financial disaster can only be 
averted by a change of policy. This is the point upon 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Morley 
both insist. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
not many days ago, that the Boers had been offered 
self-government on the same terms as that which is 
enjoyed by Australia or Canada. It is not merely that 
the Boers do not know the terms which Ministers are 
prepared to offer ; but nobody in England knows the 
terms. Every Minister who speaks on the subject 
gives a different version; and when Mr. Morley 
asks what is the high-water mark of the proposal 
shadowed forth by the Government, he is asking 
a question which goes to the very root of 
the matter. Lord Salisbury said ‘‘not a_ shred 
of independence”; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said in 
Lancashire that the Boers were to enjoy the position 
of Canada or Australia; and again Lord Salisbury has 
declared that it may be generations before the Boers 
are ready for self-government. But then less than 
forty years ago Lord Salisbury thought that the English 
working man was not ready for self-government, and 
not competent to take part in representative institu- 
tions. We might have hoped that under these circum- 
stances Lord Salisbury would have sacrificed consis- 
tency to common sense, and would have withdrawn 
those foolish words at least as readily as he withdrew 
his earlier and wiser words about goldfields and terri- 
tories. But, unfortunately, it is not Lord Salisbury 
but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach who makes the withdrawal. 
His only justification for that astonishing statement 
in Lancashire was, as he has now explained at Bristol, 
a sentence in a letter written on March 20 last by Lord 
Kitchener to General Botha. Lord Kitchener wrote : 


How is 


“ At the earliest practicable date military administration 
will cease, and be replaced by civil administration in the 
form of a Crown Colony government, and it is the desire of 
His Majesty’s Government as soon as circumstances permit 
to introduce a representative element, and ultimately to 
concede to the new colonies the privilege of self-govern- 
ment.” 


Is there any man, we will not say any lover of 
liberty, but any man possessed of a little elementary 


common sense, who regards this as an offer to the 
Boers of colonial government on the Australian or 
Canadian pattern? Who is to be the judge of the 
earliest practicable date? Who is to be the judge of 
the moment when the civil tyranny called Crown 
Colony government is to be modified by a repre- 
sentative element? And who is to be the judge 
of the time when these men—and remember that the 
Free Staters had the best and purest administration in 
South Africa—are to be allowed ultimately ‘ the privi- 
lege of self-government ” ? 

How should any man who can read the situation 
between the lines of the Jingo Press suppose that Botha 
or any other Boer general in the field would even con- 
sider an offer so mean, so arrogant, and so insulting ? 
If that is the best offer of terms which the present 
Government have to make, then we can hardly doubt 
that before long public opinion in this country will 
insist that the King should seek, in Mr. Morley’s 
phrase, more pliant advisers. 





THE SAD PLIGHT OF EDUCATION. 


CERTAIN artistic difficulty is continually pre- 
i senting itself to those whose business it is to 
comment on the Government’s conduct of public affairs. 
Ministers are always making confessions of ignorance 
and incompetence which go far beyond the present 
charges of their critics. They ask to be judged, not 
as Ministers with special responsibilities, but as plain, 
simple, average men, whom you cannot expect to know 
or understand anything in particular. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech last Saturday week on Education 
is anexcellent example. He adopted spontaneously the 
very language that a satirist who wished to emphasise 
his defects as a Minister by the device of parody would 
have put into his mouth. All the grotesque exaggera- 
tions of weakness and perversity which a caricature 
can be made to produce are to be found grinning and 
grimacing in real life. When a Minister who has 
been President of the Council for six years says 
he cannot understand the conversation of experts 
on his own subject, he disarms criticism by his 
astounding confession. There is nothing palpable or 
tangible to offer any head of resistance to your attacks. 
A Minister who is careful to explain that he knows 
nothing about his Department, and that he is quite 
unable to initiate any legislative or administrative 
reform, has said of himself everything that his bitterest 
opponents could say of him. It is six years since Lord 
Salisbury’s first Coalition Ministry was formed. In 
the same year an important Commission on Secondary 
Education presented its report. In the interval which 
has elapsed no subject of domestic importance has been 
more widely or more earnestly discussed than that of 
Education. Local Government authorities, Trade Union 
Congresses, Chambers of Commerce, have all included 
this subject in their deliberations, and there have been 
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innumerable indications of the general interest that is 
taken in the future and the organisation of the educa- 
tional machinery of the country. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was the responsible Minister in a Government 
which loudly consecrated its energies and its talents 
six years ago to the consolidation and improvement of 
our administrative institutions. Yet all he has to say 
on the subject of Education is that there is an extra- 
ordinary apathy in the public mind, that there is a 
remarkable complexity of institutions and authorities 
in the country, that for himself he is merely the man 
in the street, that he cannot for the life of him make 
out what the Educational experts are talking about, 
and that the Government cannot do anything unless it 
has a ‘‘ breeze behind it.” The mere reproduction ot 
his speech is far more destructive of what reputation is 
left to him than the severest criticism. 


The speech itself is a concrete example of the general 
spirit of the Government. Ministers are always accus- 
ing their opponents of dependence on this vote or that 
vote, but no men ever acknowledged quite so openly 
that they themselves were in bondage to any and every 
body of opinion or prejudice that asserts itself. The 
Bishop of Liverpool, taking up the Duke’s metaphor, 
replied, very aptly, that what the country wanted was 
not a sailing vessel but a steamer. It has apparently 
never occured to the Government that it can help to 
form and direct public opinion, and that statesmanship 
is something more than the art of graceful surrender 
to compulsion. The spectacle of this invertebrate 
action is particularly contemptible in men who were so 
fond of accusing Mr. Gladstone of his subjection to 
pressure ; Mr. Gladstone, as masterful and independent 
a personality as our politics have produced. But the 
Government have been guilty of something worse than 
cowardice in this matter. If our institutions are com- 
plex and our public opinion apathetic, the Government 
might at least have done nothing to make those institu- 
tions more complex and to discourage and perplex 
what interest the community took in the question. 


The Duke of Devonshire amused himself on 
Saturday by putting conundrums to his Liverpool 
audience to illustrate the variety of schools and autho- 
rities which complicate our existing system. His 
audience might have replied that the latest and in some 
respects the most paralysing confusion of all was due 
directly to the speaker and his colleagues. The Govern- 
ment have not dared to create any definite or coherent 
system or organisation. They have not dared to 
attack openly the arrangement of 1890. Their oblique 
attacks have added infinitely to the existing disorder. 
Their treatment of the higher grade schools is a 
notable instance. The chief difficulty under the 
old system was a dual central control. The Govern- 
ment have made things much worse by introducing a 
dual local control. They had no scheme for the organisa- 
tion of secondary education by which they could organise 
and readjust the relations of elementary and secondary 
education. To have regularised the present arrange- 
ments and left the higher grade schools under the 
supervision of the School Boards which’ have ruled 
them would have been a simple matter. The 
Government preferred, as an indirect method of 
promoting designs which they have not the courage 
to declare or the skill or temerity to frame, 
to place these schools under the most irritating 


and embarrassing system of checks and balances they 
could devise. The Duke of Devonshire asked his audi- 
ence how many persons could explain what really was 
meant by ‘‘secondary schools,” ‘‘ day continuation 
schools,” ‘‘ evening continuation schools,” as in the 
prospectus issued by the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool City Council? We should like 
to hear the Duke explain in simple language to an in- 
telligent foreigner the government and the financial 


control of the higher grade schools under the 
innovations he has introduced. The Duke of 
Devonshire observed that his remarks were not 
likely to be read very widely, because it was 


only a small minority in the country that was con- 
cerned in Education. We believe there is a much 
greater interest in Education than the Duke admits, but 
if anything could make serious persons, who wish to 
see something done, despair, it is a speech such as that 
the Duke made on Saturday. The very last politicians 
to whom one can look for energy and wisdom in 
creating a vigorous and effective scheme of Secondary 
Education are the men whose policy has hitherto con- 
sisted of paltry interferences in the interests of the 
clerical party, and whose abuse of unexampled oppor- 
tunities has only aggravated the confusion and the 
disorder which are the curse of the existing system. 





THE POLICY OF NEGOTIATION. 
By Epmunp Rosertson, K.C., M.P. 


HAVE been asked to state my opinion of the 

suggestions put forward by Mr. Lehmann in last 
week’s Speaker in the article entitled ‘‘ The Liberal 
Party : a Policy.’”” Two observations occur to me at the 
outset. I think Mr. Lehmann overestimates the possi- 
bility of turning Lord Salisbury’s Government in the 
direction he desires. I believe also that he under- 
estimates the readiness of the Liberals who have 
throughout supported the war to listen now to 
proposals of negotiation. He advocates a_ policy 
‘which, having as its ultimate object the removal 
from power of the existing Ministry, shall, in 
the meantime, endeavour to divert it to methods 
more in accordance with sanity and the great tra- 
ditions of the country.” In an article contributed to 
this month’s Nineteenth Century | have given reasons 
why such an alteration in the methods of the Salisbury 
Government is not to be looked for. Apart from all 
other difficulties, it could not change its way of 
life and still continue to live. Doubtless many 
of its members are now _ pursuing courses 
directly opposed to principles they have solemnly 
professed, and that even in relation to South 
African affairs. But individual Ministers may 
change their minds and their methods while the 
Ministry in its corporate character could not. Lord 


Salisbury’s Government is too deeply pledged to “ un- 
conditional surrender” and ‘‘no shred of indepen- 
dence” to be able decently to adopt another and saner 
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policy, even if it so desired. The movement desiderated 
by Mr. Lehmann, instead of having for its “ ultimate” 
object the overthrow of the Government, is one that can- 
not succeed unless by overthrowing the Government at 
the outset. That, of course, can only be done in one 
way. If a sufficient number of Ministerialists can be per- 
suaded that the interests of the Empire require a change 
of Ministry, Lord Salisbury will be defeated— possibly 
on a side issue—and then the way will be open for a 
policy of negotiation. 

On the other hand, I cannot anticipate any such 
difficulty as Mr. Lehmann apprehends with those 
Liberals to whom he has referred as being beyond the 
reach of his arguments. The mere fact that they have 
been hailed by the Tory Press ‘‘as leaders of a section 
opposed to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman” ought 
not to count for much. This ostentatious patronage 
on the part of the political enemy must be as 
offensive to its recipients as it is to Mr. 
Lehmann. I should be sorry to think that any of 
them, at this stage of the war, would be unwilling to 
listen to any practical or possible scheme for bringing it 
to a close otherwise than by extermination on the one 
side or exhaustion on the other. Many Liberals have 
supported the war simply because they could not bear 
to set themselves against the prevailing sentiment of 
the country. But the prevailing sentiment is not what 
it was two years, or even one year, ago. The country 
is, I believe, heartily sick of the whole affair, and 
every thinking man now sees how deeply the Empire 
is imperilled by the continuance of these lamentable 
hostilities. As Lord Rosebery says in the letter 
which definitely announces his return to the political 
arena, there is a ‘crisis in the fortunes of the country 
which is grave and daily increasing in gravity.” 
Liberals who have supported the war from patriotic 
motives only, and not because they really believed in 
the righteousness of Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
must be constrained by the same motives now to 
welcome any honourable solution of a dangerous 
national crisis. They are not likely to be deceived by 
the Press as to the change that has come over the 
sentiments of the nation. The newspapers will be the 
last to turn and the last to acknowledge that the temper 
of the people has changed. 

It is this growing sense of national danger that 
gives the policy of negotiation a chance. Take one fact 
alone : after more than two years of incessant hosti- 
lities, with all the power of the Empire brought into 
action, no man dares to name a date by which they 
will come to anend. True, the estimates of men who 
have deceived themselves or the country, or both, no 
longer receive the credit which they never deserved, 
But the estimates have ceased. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose financial policy has been as timid as 
his language has been brave, boldly invites the nation 
to prepare for still heavier burdens, and baldly 
assumes that the nation will go on bearing them with 
its accustomed patience. This means that the war has 
become chronic. The statesman who in 1899 named a 
few weeks for its duration and a few millions for its 
price cannot now guess how long it will last or what it 
will cost. So far as anyone can see, the end is further 
off at this moment than it appeared to be when the 
war began. And then we have Lord Milner’s ominous 
warning that, after the end of war in the technical 
sense, there will only be an armed peace, as dan- 


gerous and as costly to the country as technical 
war. That is the prospect opening up before an 
awakened nation. No wonder men are beginning to 
ask, not whether the war was just in its origin, but 
whether the policy of unconditional surrender is worth 
its accompaniment of unending expenditure and un- 
ceasing embarrassment. I believe, with Mr. Lehmann, 
that this country in the end will come back to 
its great traditions. But the first phases of the change 
may be expressed in homelier terms. The question for 
the moment is whether the game is worth the candle, 
Is it worth while to endanger the British Empire as a 
whole for the sake of subjugating or exterminating the 
Boers? This is the kind of question to ask which is 
the same thing as answering it. 

With the general policy of negotiation, then, I am 
in full sympathy, and I have very little to add about 
the methods recommended by Mr. Lehmann. For the 
policy to have any chance of success, new men must 
take the places of those who have hitherto had the 
diplomacy of the country in charge, even if there were 
not, as I think there must be, a complete change 
of administration. The only doubt that occurs to 
me is whether on one side or the other there 
should be any formulation of terms at all—in public at 
all events. What is wanted is an opportunity for both 
sides to consider and confer upon the position in which 
they stand. If we are to have negotiations, let us, 
or those who may represent us, lay down conditions, if 
necessary, for our own guidance, but let them not be 
in the nature of conditions precedent. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a British Government might adopt all the 
terms suggested by Mr. Lehmann and yet by pre- 
senting them to the Boers as the dictates of a 
conqueror, make it impossible for the Boer leaders to 
accept them. Such negotiations as have already taken 
place have been rendered nugatory by conditions pre- 
cedent on both sides. We would listen to nothing 
which did not assume the destruction of Boer inde- 
pendence, they to nothing that did not assume its 
continuance. Why insist on preliminary understandings 
or concessions at all ? I believe that negotiation would 
be more easily brought about and more likely to be 
successful if it were unhampered by preliminary con- 
ditions of any kind. 

One of the “‘main points” suggested by Mr. 
Lehmann is ‘‘an amnesty to colonial rebels and the 
withdrawal of the banishment proclamation.” No 
proposal has been the subject of so much fallacious 
reasoning on the part of the war journals as this. It 
is undoubtedly true that for this country to say now 
that, no matter what may happen, we shall treat the 
colonial rebels as belligerents only would be, under 
present circumstances, to encourage rebellion. Nobody, 
least of all Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has pro- 
posed anything of the kind. All that has been sug- 
gested is that, if the war is to be ended by 
settlement, whether as the result of negotiation, 
or by the acceptance of propounded terms, amnesty 
ought to be one of the terms. The reason, 
of course, is plain. The Transvaal and Free State 
Boers are not the men to make peace for themselves 
and leave their allies to the scaffold or the gaol. He 
who insists that amnesty shall on no account be one of 
the terms of a settlement is as unreasonable as the 
supposed but non-existent persons who want us to 
proclaim now that, come what may, colonial rebels 
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shall never be punished. He makes a settlement 
impossible, for were the Boers ever reduced to the 
acceptance of conditions so dishonouring it would not 
be necessary to negotiate with them at all. 

To sum up the case as it presents itself to me, the 
time is ripe for an attempt at negotiation, as an alter- 
native to the policy of subjugation and extermination. 
The negotiations should be unhampered by preliminary 
conditions, and should be, and must be, entrusted to 
new men. The article on which I am comment- 
ing propounds this policy of negotiation as_ the 
policy of akind of concentrated Liberal party. I hope 
and believe that it will prove to be the policy of the 
whole Liberal party. It may well become in no long 
time the policy of the nation. But it can never be the 
policy of those who now call themselves the Ministers 
of the King. There could be no humiliation to the 
country in committing to new men the solution of the 
terrible problem which the old men have been unable 
to solve. But to Lord Salisbury’s Government there 
is no alternative between perseverance in their present 
policy and personal humiliation. The humiliation which 
the country has to fear is of a different kind. If at the 
end of years of bloodshed, and after the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of treasure we should find our- 
selves still holding South Africa by the sword—if even 
tenure by the sword became impossible—then, indeed, 
the nation would be humiliated. And who is to guarantee 
us against these contingencies ? For the first time in our 
history, a Parliamentary majority has a responsibility 
of its own, different in kind from that of the Govern. 
ment of the day. The present House of Commons was 
elected for the purpose of settling South Africa. A 
state of affairs has arisen wholly unlike that which was 
anticipated last year. The present Ministry is incapable 
of dealing with it in the only way consistent with the 
safety of the Empire. If the House of Commons, by 
maintaining it in office, closes the door to practicable 
negotiations, the responsibility will pass from the 
Government to the majority and heavy indeed will that 
responsibility be. 





THE TRUTH. 


From Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. 


O far as the appreciation of the situation in South 
Africa is concerned, there is, and can be, only one 
interest, and that interest is to get at the truth. In the 
politics of the moment there exists but one feature of 
supreme importance, and that feature is the attempt of 
the Government and of those who support the Govern- 
ment to conceal the truth. 
There is a current phrase that the rights and wrongs 
of this war are no longer a practical matter, and that a 
man’s chief duty is now to discuss the terms of settlement, 
or the means of ending the conflict. The phrase is false 
and despicable; it marks the extent to’ which the poli- 
tical genius of this country has declined, and it exposes 
with startling vividness the general ignorance of inter- 


national forces which has settled upon our mediocre 
politicians. False and ignorant as it is, it none the less 
proceeds from a sentiment that is not wholly misleading. 
That sentiment is Fear, and we may thank God that it has 
come at last if it can make us think. Everyone has known 
for a long time past that the military situation was unsatis- 
factory ; everyone is beginning to feel that it may soon be 
critical. Under such conditions of the national psychology 
the most imperative necessity is to get at facts, for nothing 
prepares greater calamities, nor does anything more per- 
manently weaken men and nations than fear of what is 
unknown, while nothing more strengthens them in a peril 
than an exact appreciation of its extent and nature. 

What are the facts about the campaign which a good 
citizen should possess himself of before attempting to form 
a judgment upon the capacity of the Government and the 
policy required at this moment ? Roughly, they are as 
follows : 


(1) The number of rifles opposed to us and the rate 
of their diminution. 


(2) The sources of supply open to the enemy, and 
the chances of its permanence. 


(3) The wastage of our own forces, its rate and 
nature. 


(4) The true character of what are now, unfortunately, 
the regular, periodic, and frequent engagements between 
fairly large bodies of our own troops and bodies of the 
enemy, ranging from 1,000 to 1,500. 


The best known way of getting at a fact when one has 
not a personal experience of it is to examine witnesses, 
bearing in mind that such witnesses will commonly be 
biassed on the one side or the other, and that their testi- 
mony must be corrected if possible by the evidence of 
circumstances and things. We have here two sets of wit- 
nesses more than usually violent in their prejudices, bound 
by no oath and subject to no penalties. | We have also, 
though to a less extent than in any campaign, a certain set 
of known circumstances and conditions. 
these and see where they lead up. 


Let us use all 


(£) The number of rifles opposed to us. At The Hague 
the representatives of the enemy’s Government assert that 
since the outbreak of rebellion at the Cape they have 
25,000 fighting men under arms. According to Lord 
Kitchener’s figures, as given by our War Office, of about 
13,000 on June 1, and deducting his captures and _ his 
“ estimates” of Boer losses, we get at the very most 5,000 
left. That is a very great discrepancy, but we can apply 
tests to the accuracy of either witness. We know that The 
Hague has proved right upon a number of points, upon the 
number of guns, upon the number of rifles opposed to us at 
the opening of the war, upon the duration of the war, and 
so forth. It has continually exaggerated, but not grossly, 
and the only example we can call to mind of a pure false- 
hood (if indeed it was a pure falsehood) was its account 
of Kalk-hoevel in April last. 

That our official figures on the other hand are grossly 
misleading is evident on the face of it. An enemy reduced 
by ¢wo-thirds since June is not the enemy we are facing now. 
A Cape Colony with some 750 of the enemy hovering about 
it, “some unarmed,” is not a Cape Colony needing some 
45,000 men to garrison it, the reign of martial law, and the 
ceaseless activity of a dozen mounted columns. There is a 
better test still. These ridiculous 5,000 attack in force at 
points hundreds of miles apart. They attack in bodies of 
1,000, of 1,500, of 2,000. At Itala they “ must have been 
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quite 4,000,” at Moedwill “we were greatly outnumbered,” 
Von Donop lost his eight waggons to a force of “some 
1,500 men,” and meanwhile our convoys are attacked, as 
the casualty lists show, throughout South Africa. In the 
last week at least a score of skirmishes appear distributed 
from Cradock in the Cape right up to the Lydenburg 
Mountains in the Transvaal. The man who could believe 
at once the estimates of our enemy’s numbers in attack and 
the estimate of them in the official figures of reduction 
would be mad. We may scale the Dutch “25,000” down 
to 20,000, or even 17,000 safely enough, but we can surely 
scale up our own 5,000 to 12,000 at least without fear of 
exaggeration, and somewhere between 12,000 and 17,000 
seems probably the number of rifles still opposed to us. 

As to their rate of diminution, we have less evidence. 
It depends entirely upon the rate at which they are recruit- 
ing in the Cape, and they are limited there by their cap- 
tures of our own small arm ammunition—for, of course, 
they are arming the rebels with Lee-Metfords, and Lee- 
Metford ammunition has to be (and is) captured from us. 

The best practical test we have of the rate of their 
recruiting is the progress or decline of their activity and 
success ; and the only thing that can be honestly said about 
that is that it seems stationary since about last July. Their 
power of offence has certainly declined since this time last 
year. It has not perceptibly declined since midsummer, 
and it has as certainly risen since May and April. 

(2) What are the sources of supply open to the enemy, 
and how far are those sources permanent? ‘Their prin- 
cipal sources of supply are (2) a fairly large residue of 
Mauser S.A. ammunition, which, by all accounts, is cached 
in the Zoutpansberg, and in certain other more southern 
depots which we have never discovered. (2) A consider- 
able number of lesser depots on farms where cartridges are 
buried—these we occasionally discover. (c) Captures from 
our troops, especially from small towns and villages, whose 
garrisons surrender wholesale from time to time. It is 
difficult to believe that cartridges “shed” by our troops 
amount to any considerable number. It is too like the 
ideas of 1 “ competent civilian” to be credible. 





A much more serious question is this: Can the enemy 
obtain ammunition from abroad? Can they obtain guns ? 
We believe it to be possible they could obtain machine 
guns, probable that they obtain ammunition, and highly 
improbable or practically impossible that they obtain field 
guns. Men who were present when Delarey’s machine 
guns were captured assert that they were perfectly new and 
practically unused. The running in of small arm ammu- 
nition is always an easy matter, and we have no doubt 
that, if the Boers need it, they can get it. It is asserted as 
a fact that cartridges have been found, not of the service 
pattern, English, and stamped “1goo.” Field guns, we 
say, cannot enter thus. As a fact, none have appeared, 
and the landing and conveyance of such pieces is a very 
different thing to the porterage of machine guns in section 
or of cases of S.A.A. 

But the enemy can, and do, capture guns from us, and 
occasionally shell. They are showing themselves (for the 
first time in many months) keen on such captures. Are 
they for use or are the captures merely intended to demora- 
lise our troops, or even only a necessity of particular 
actions? It is a question that cannot be answered till the 
first of their shells bursts in one of our block-houses, and 
scatters half a dozen of our negro allies, “ whom we are not 
using for purposes of warfare.” But if they do get guns and 
shell, the block-houses (shells of corrugated iron) are 
useless. 


We make no mention of supplies of food and forage, 
for it stands to reason that these will always be abundant. 

Horses? Well, there is a rumour, not yet confirmed, 
that our principal remount depot in the colony was cap- 
tured the other day. It is probably untrue, but certainly so 
long as the Boers can get cartridges they can get horses, 
though there is no doubt that the increased loss in horses 
north of the Orange compels them to seek fresh mounts 
in Cape Colony. 

In a further article we shall discuss the wastage in 
eur own forces, and the character of the recent engage- 
ments. 





THE ORGANISATION OF THE CONGREGA- 


TIONAL CHURCHES. 


OME such endeavour to organise Congregationalism as 
Dr. Parker has inaugurated has long been seen, by 
thoughtful men, to be inevitable. It has been forced upon 
us by the position we have come to occupy in the life of the 
nation. So long as our churches were—as by no choice of 
their own they continued to be from the Restoration to the 
days of Victoria—small detached religious societies, caring 
mainly for the culture of personal character and family piety, 
having only a narrow local influence, the Independent habit 
prevailed. The independency was not indifference; the 
churches felt a warm interest in one another, but they kad 
no direct means of caring for each other’s efficiency. Wise 
men do not criticise where they have no power to amend. 
Prosperous churches rejoiced in one another’s prosperity ; 
churches that were weak or faulty or unwise were left in their 
isolation. When Congregationalists stepped out into the 
arena of political and municipal life they were found to have 
developed characteristics which were of value to the Com- 
monwealth. Expectations were cherished of them, and 
the public expectation aroused their sense of responsibility 
for the good name and efficiency of their churches every- 
where. It was the growth of familism into nationality ; 
brotherhoods must be organised if they are to render their 
full service to the State. 

Not only in the public national life have Congregation- 
alists come to occupy a recognised place ; their doctrine is 
seen to be a distinct contribution to the polity of the Church 
Catholic. The right of the laity in determining the worship 
and discipline of the parishes is a question earnestly dis- 
cussed by English Church reformers; and it is being ad- 
vanced in the Congregational sense. Bishops have to listen 
to the claims of the “ bond fide Church member ” ; the rate- 
payer is going out, the Church member is coming in. The 
Methodist communities have become Congregational as they 
have became “ churches,” not “ societies.” The Presby- 
terians no longer shrink from calling their different congre- 
gations “ churches,” and important questions which used to 
be settled in Presbytery are now referred to the judgment of 
the congregations. ‘The value of the Congregational testi- 
mony is universally admitted ; there is not the same appre- 
ciation of the Congregational churches. People say out- 
right: “Congregationalism is a noble ideal, but it is not 
practical.” When we point to our best, wisest, most peace- 
ful, most self-denying churches as illustrations of what our 
system is, our critics point to poverty, depression, wayward- 
ness in other churches, and remind us of what we are failing 
to accomplish. These are not small, petulant criticisms ; 
they are honestly meant, and as we honestly listen to them. 
We want to present Congregationalism everywhere at its 
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best, persuaded that this is the noblest service we can 
render to the common Christianity. 

The question of the ministers, their training, their 
ordination, settlement, and removal, their support and 
superannuation, are the specific problems which have come 
before us. The contrast between ike most favourablv 
placed ministers and their less fortunate brethrea is almost 
as marked among us as it is in the Established Church. 
Among the Presbyterians and the Methodists it exists unly 
as a form of the inevitable inequality between man and man, 
und their system is an effort to ameliorate this. It does not 
follow that we should adopt their methods ; the number of 
ministers and students who come over from them to us is a 
sign that not all their clergy are Lappy. It is as true to-day 
as it was in the times of the Reformation that the Christian 
commonalty are restive under ecclesiastical authority ; there 
will be endeavours after Congregational freedom so long as 
churches are. But dislike of connectionalism does not 
solve our problems. There is a Congregational denomina- 
tion, a body of churches and ministers, identified with each 
other by spiritual and ethical, intellectual and tempera- 
mental affinities ; and they have special obligations to one 
another. It is not a claim of sympathy simply ; it is a claim 
of right. If Congregationalism has any service to render to 
the nation and the Church Catholic, all Congregational 
churches should help each other to render it. 

When the “ Declaration of the Faith and Order owned 
and practised in the Congregational churches in England ” 
was “agreed upon by their elders and messengers in their 
meeting at the Savoy on October 12, 1658,” gladness was 
expressed that they were so united. “It is to be looked at 
as a great and special work of the Holy Ghost, that so 
numerous a company of ministers, and other principal 
brethren, should so readily, speedily, and jointly give up 
themselves unto such a whole body of truths that are after 
godliness.” But they express shame that they should Lave 
left this to be so much a matter of accident. “ This accord 
of ours hath fallen out without having held any corres pon- 
dency together, or prepared consultation by which we might 
come to be advised of one another’s minds. We allege not 
this as a matter of commendation in us, no, we acknowledge 
it to have been a great neglect. And accordingly one of the 
first proposals for union amongst us was, that there might be 
a constant correspondence held among the churches for 
counsel and mutual edification, so for time to come to pre- 
vent the like omission.” 

The same note of rejoicing over the essential unity of 
the churches appears in all the early assemblies of the Con- 
gregational Union, the same hope that out of this essential 
unity might come effective union. It has been so; it is the 
partial fulfilment of this hope which has led to the present 
demand for organised co-operation. The Congregational 
Union cannot be a repetition of the Savoy Conference ; for 
the twentieth century is not a duplicate of the seventeenth. 
Then the centre of interest was doctrinal orthodoxy ; now it 
is common effort. And between the two centuries had 
sprung up County Unions, which from ministerial meetings, 
after the model of Baxter’s “ voluntary associations,” had 
become regular assemblies of ministers and representatives 
of the churches, charged with Home Missionary work, 
and the aid of the poorer congregations. At first 
it seemed as if the County Unions would afford a 
basis for the constitution of the National Union. 
But the dread of Presbyterianism was too great. Our 
fathers would have nothing which suggested a system 
of church courts, with graded authority and right of 
appeal. The Congregational Union and the County Unions 
are so many separate bodies, each of them directly repre- 
sentative of churches. And there has come about this eccle- 
siastical anomaly that the National Union. with all its public 
influence, has no administrative functions. Our Church 
Aid and Home Missionary Society is administered in the 
County Unions ; the Congregational Union may be its heart, 
but not its head. 

Our other benevolent and church extension societies 
are alike uncontrolled by the Union, although the 
Union originated them and its platform is the best 


place from which to advocate their claims. The 
dread of centralisation which characterised the first 
half of the nineteenth century led to the administration of 
every one of them passing into independent hands. Hence 
has come about another anomaly. The constituents of these 
societies are the whole body of tke subscribers to them ; 
and the committee of a large society, with subscribers all 
over the country, inevitably tends to become self-elective. 
In our dread lest the Congregational Union should inter- 
fere with the autonomy of the churches, we have taken 
administration out of the hands of our most representative 
body, and committed it to outside societies, on whom it 
would be almost impossible to fix responsibility. 

The Committees have done their work well ; they Lave 
been so sensitive to the voice of the Union that the theoreti- 
cal aspect of their constitution would not have led to a call 
for change. But it has been a practical hindrance. They 
have not had the whole force of the denomination behind 
them; they have been most inoperative where their help 
was most required. Moreover, such societies are eleemosy- 
nary in their character; and it is equitable help which is 
called for. The receipt of charity wounds the self-respect 
of churches and ministers ; the bestowment of charity makes 
the supervision of givers lax. ‘The two problems for English 
Congregationalism—how to ensure a sufficient support for 
all our ministers, and how to guard the ministry from the 
entrance of unworthy men—would both be solved by the 
practical recognition of reciprocal obligations ; that of the 
denomination to all its churches, that of the churches to the 
denomination. 

That there are practical difficulties in the way is un- 
deniable ; and a neutral journal is not the best place in 
which to discuss them. But I may avow my belief that they 
are not insoluble. Ours is a democratic age; the loss of 
self-government by societies of earnest men and women is 
not an imminent danger. It is also an age of federation ; 
both nations and churches are furnishing examples of the 
uniting of autonomous societies into larger communities, 
which are also autonomous in all that concerns the common 
end and effort. 

ALEX. MACKENNAL. 





A FRENCH PEASANT. 
Il. 


ET us follow our peasant as he turns into the 
main street of the village, widened to admit one 

of those high-roads which are among our national 
glories. It is lined on either hand by peasants’ houses ; 
little or big, when they are not brightened by flowers 
in the windows or the red tiles of their roofs, they 
make a melancholy impression on the passers-by, so 
poor do they look, and so dark are they inside. These 
cottages, with their cattle-sheds and their gardens, 
stretch far into the distance. Nearly every peasant is 
his own landlord ; out of the 250 voters of whom the 
commune consists, there are not ten who do not own 
something. Hardly two-fifths of the number fail to find 
enough to do on their own land. Some of these go out as 
day labourers, and, as wages are high (four francs a day), 
they earn enough to make up for the bad days of hus- 
bandry. The rest ply—personally, or through their 
wives or children—the various trades necessary in any 
community. Three inns break the monotony of the street 
with their tall frontage and their ample stabling. Two 
bakeries dash the row of grey hovels with white. At 
the dressmaker’s and the ironer’s the good wives meet 
to retail the parish gossip, while the smithies, the 
mason’s yard, and the tobacco shop allow the peasants 
to meet when they cannot light their pipes or repair 
their walls and their tools themselves. Those who care 
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for politics gather in the market-place on the steps of 
the mazrie, near the spot where bills are posted and 
notices given out by the town-crier. 

We pass house after house. Two give shelter to 
the secular schools ; but the secular schools are eclipsed 
by the religious schools, managed by Sisters of Mercy 
settled here since the seventeenth century, and by the 
‘*Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes,” who have lately 
resumed their classes. The other cottages are all alike, 
and not one of them, it seems, would suggest the 
existence of a class superior to the peasant proprietors. 
In point of fact, such a class used to exist. It was 
composed of families which had contrived to make a 
small fortune by dint of successful mé/ayages, pro- 
fitable mortgages and miserly living. Wasted by idle- 
ness and its consequences, decimated by wilful sterility, 
they tend more and more to die out, and within ten 
years or so will have disappeared altogether. The 
peasants who are buying up their property will be the 
less inclined to regret the extinction of this rural middle 
class, as it has all the arrogance of an aristocracy 
without its claims or its virtues. The economist who 
notes its disappearance asks himself anxiously what 
political and social part was played by these families, 
whose wealth was unproductive, whose brains were 
useless, and whose hearts remained closed; and he 
welcomes without compunction the accession of the 
rural democracy. 

But, instead of pursuing our reflections, let us catch 
up our peasant, who is laying his basket down 
yonder, and make our way into his house behind him. 
He sits down in the room which is used at once as a 
kitchen, a dining-room, and a parlour. Its walls are 
dark and its furniture dingy. It is lit up by some 
patches of crude colour—frightful chromolithographs 
such as pedlars sell, representing historical or senti- 
mental scenes, or portraits of Presidents, or nicknacks 
brought back from the regiment which the peasant is 
so loth to join, but of which he furnishes the most 
valuable element. Religious pictures are often seen on 
the walls; however, the French peasant—except in poor 
parts of the country, where vast table-lands, massive 
mountains, or the infinitude of the sea raises the soul 
above material interests and inclines him to meditation— 
is, as arule, rather prone to mockery than to reverence, 
to superstition than to piety. The light of a hanging 
lamp now makes the pictures fade and the grey walls 
flash. While he drinks in great gulps the bread and 
potato broth which, with a little cheese and a couple of 
glasses of wine, will suffice for his fourth meal in the 
day, the most frugal of all, silently listening with a 
wandering ear to his wife’s gossip, let us observe this 
peasant. The Auvergne race is handsome when 
it is not spoilt by drunkenness. The eyes, black 
or blue, indicate intelligence and_ strength of 
purpose; the brow is broad and the features are 
regular ; the moustache gives the face a warlike 
look. The powerful, muscular frame is wrapped ina 
shooting jacket with plaits and big buttons. It is a 
remarkable and vigorous type. The traveller will 
sometimes discover in some village the very model 
which artists use when they wish to represent those 
old Gauls who built their Gergovia on the paps of this 
valley : blue eyes, smiling mildly, in a countenance to 
which the long, fair moustache falling low on either 
side of the mouth seems to lend a certain harshness. 

After the meal is done, husband and wife still sit 
talking for a little. Quarrelsome households are rare 
in Auvergne ; not that the god of love has often much 
to do with these marriages. As soon asa child has a 
bit of ‘‘ property,” the parents put in his or her way the 
wife or husband of their choice: the conditions of the con- 
tract are settled,and the wedding takes place at the hardly 
concealed instigation of the parents, who retain all the 
authority with which the Roman law invested them. 
In spite of such unpoetical beginnings, the ambition to 
rise gradually to the first rank in the village, the 


passionate wish to make the land yield its utmost, are not 
long in creating ties of mutual esteem and common emo- 
tions, not less enduring than those knitted by the radiant 
fingers of love, between these two souls whose keenness 
and stubbornnessare equal. Thereisinthissort of attach- 
ment something of the strange affection which binds two 
of our mountain cattle: accustomed to draw the same 
waggon and to tread the same furrows ; they can do no 
more work and are only fit for the slaughter-house when 
one of the yokefellows is dead. But in this human yoke 
that ploughs the soil without rest or respite, it happens 
frequently that of two beings equally grasping and 
prosaic, but active and healthy, it is not the man but the 
woman who guides the household, imposes the most 
important decisions, and keeps all the accounts. Over- 
work and hard drinking now and then snuff out the 
man’s intellect, while his helpmeet, more temperate, 
more refined, and engaged in less engrossing labour, 
never loses her clearness of head. No artist could 
have seen, before Paris fashions were imported, the 
Auvergne girls walking about in their bright frocks 
and their blue or pink ribboned caps, which showed a 
brow framed with head-bands and lit up by a fine pair of 
eyes—no artist could see even yet its matrons with 
their silk gowns and their black caps, or the old 
women with their maroon ribbons and their cashmere 
shawls, without wishing to perpetuate their strong and 
stately outlines. 

Yet if, in the men’s case, the life of the intellect is 
torpid, it does exist. Their minds are slow, but they 
have wonderful powers of concentration and astonish- 
ingly accurate memories. They listen better than 
they speak, and understand better than they can 
express themselves. Insensible to literary beauty, and 
entirely cut off from art, they are fond of speeches 
and enjoy story-telling. The clear explanation of 
an Act of Parliament which concerns them, or the 
description of a distant country that attracts them, are 
their two favourite topics of conversation. This last year 
the war in South Africa took the place of discussions 
about the practical way to solve the crisis in wine- 
growing and the judicial basis of the Dreyfus case. It 
would be ungracious to dwell on their conception of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude, and their sympathy for the 
South African democracies. Peasants side with pea- 
sants. If their minds have thus opened to foreign 
questions, if they have learned to look farther afield 
than their immediate district, and even beyond the 
national frontiers, that is still quite a recent 
progress. 

It is not only due to the improvement of primary 
education on which the Third Republic has very rightly 
concentrated all its efforts. The barracks, with their 
classes for the illiterate and their technical lectures for 
non-coms., have allowed a whole set of new ideas to 
pierce these brains already sharpened by contact with 
men from other parts of the country. The habit of 
reading newspapers, learned in towns, has stuck; and 
there are few houses which the weekly editions of the 
local papers do not reach. In the inns, you may find 
the daily issues, and even some Paris journals. When 
the days grow short and the nights long, the 
peasants take out books from the little library 
which is under the charge of the schoolmaster of every 
village school and to which the department and the 
State send contributions; or else they go and listen to 
one of those 100,000 lectures organised for three millions 
of hearers, or attend one of those 38,291 adult classes 
which had 537,000 pupils in 1900, or 20,000 more than 
in 1899. These lectures and classes form the nucleus 
of the system of continuation classes (enseignement post- 
scolaire), which is entirely a creation of the last few 
years. Nay, the agricultural and wine-growing crisis 
itself has produced a salutary effect upon our peasants, 
since it has forced them to learn a little chemistry 
and botany, to analyse soils, and to take in special 
periodicals. 
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Latin names were on the lips of husband and wife 
—the names of American plants or chemical manures. 
Soon there was silence ; the clock struck; the lights 
were put out. And this little human hive whose collec- 
tive life I hope to examine shortly, fell asieep to the 
chiming of the never silent waters. 


Jacgues BarDOoux. 





IMPERIALISM AS AN OUTLET FOR 


POPULATION. 


“T° HERE is a widely prevalent belief that imperial 

expansion is desirable, or even necessary, in order 
to absorb and utilise the surplus of our ever-growing 
population. “The reproductive powers of nature,” runs 
the argument, “brook no restraint: the most dominant 
force in history is the tendency of population to 
overflow its ancient banks, seeking fuller and easier 
subsistence. Great Britain is one of the most congested 
areas in the world, her growing population cannot find 
enough remunerative occupation within these islands ; pro- 
fessional and working classes alike find it more and more 
difficult to earn a decent and secure living, every labour 
market is over-stocked, emigration is a prime economic 
necessity. Now, those who under such pressure leave our 
shores consist largely of the strongest and most energetic 
stuff the nation contains. Many of these people, whose 
permanent alienation would be a heavy loss, have been 
saved to the :mpire by the policy of imperial expansion : 
they have settled either in vacant places of the earth which 
they have seized and kept under British rule, or in places 
where they have set up a definitely British supremacy over 
lower races of existing inhabitants. It is our most urgent 
national interest that this surplus emigrant population shall 
settle in lands which are under the British flag, and we must 
therefore maintain a constant policy of extending the poli- 
tical control of Great Britain so as to cover the new homes 
to which these people betake themselves, in pursuit of em- 
ployment.” ‘This motive is closely linked with other 
economic motives relating to trade and investments. The 
establishment of British trade, and especially of British 
capital, in foreign lands naturally attracts a certain British 
population ; traders, engineers, overseers, and mechanics, 
are needed as entrepreneurs and caretakers. So wherever 
a new area is opened up to our trade and capital the nucleus 
of an outlander population is formed. Hence, of 
necessity, springs up a crop of political issues, an out- 
lander problem : the British outlanders not satisfied with the 
foreign rule demand the intervention of their home Govern- 
ment. Thus the duty of protecting British subjects in a 
foreign country is identified with the duty of protecting 
British property, not merely the personal property of the 
outlanders, often a trivial matter, but the far larger stakes 
cf the kome investors. But apart from these cases of 
special interest, wherever any considerable number of 
British subjects settles in a savage or semi-civilised country 
they have a “right” to British protection, and since that 
protection can seldom be made effective without the exer- 
cise of direct British authority, the imperial egis of Great 
Britain must be spread over all such areas, when a con- 
venient occasion for such expansion presents itself. 

Such is the accepted theory and practice. What validity 
does it possess as an argument for recent imperial expan- 
sion ? Let me first ask: Is England over-populated now, 
and is the prospect of further increase such as to compel us 
to “peg out claims for posterity” in other parts of the 
world ? The facts are these. Great Britain is not 
so thickly populated as certain prosperous industrial 
areas in Germany, the Netherlands and China: along 


with every recent growth of population has come 
a far greater growth of wealth and of the power to 
purchase food and other subsistence. ‘The modern 
specialisation of industry has caused a congestion of 
population upon certain spots which may be injurious in 
some ways to the well-being of the nation, but it cannot be 
regarded as over-population in the sense of a people out- 
growing the means of subsistence. Nor have we reason to 
fear such over-population in the future. It is true that our 
manufactures and commerce may not continue to grow as 
rapidly as in the past, though we have no clear warrant from 
industrial statistics for this judgment: but if this be so, 
neither is our population likely to increase so fast. Of this 
we have clear statistical evidence: the diminution of the 
rate of growth of our population, as disclosed by the two 
latest censuses, is such as to justify the conclusion that, if 
the same forces continue to operate, the population of 
Great Britain will be stationary by the middle of the 
century. 

There exists then no general necessity for a policy of 
expansion in order to provide for over-population, present or 
prospective. But supposing it were necessary for an in- 
creasing surplus of our population to emigrate, is it neces- 
sary for us to spend so large a part of our national resources, 
and to incur such heavy risks, in seizing new territory for 
them to settle upon ? 

The total emigration of Britons represents no large 
proportion of the population ; that proportion during the re- 
cent years of imperial expansion has perceptibly diminished ; 
of the emigrants a small proportion settles in British posses- 
sions, and an infinitesimally small fraction settles in the 
countries acquired under the new Imperialism. ‘These most 
instructive facts are established by the following official table 
giving the statistics of emigration from 1884, the year from 
which the full tide of imperial expansion is to be dated : 


NUMBER OF OUTWARD BOUND PASSENGERS OF BRITISH AND 
IRISH ORIGIN, FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO COUNTRIES OUT 
or EUROPE. 
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| : | British | Australia | Cape of . 
"EARS. | United | North and New |Good Hope Other Total. 

— | States. | America. | Zealand. | and Natal.| Places. 
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| | | 
1884 | 155,280 | 31,134 | 44.255) — | 11,510 | 242,179 
1885 | 137,687 | 19,828 | 39,395; — | 10,724 | 207,644 
1886 | 152,710 | 24,745 | 43,076 | 3897 | 8,472 | 232,900 
1887 | 201,526 | 32,025 | 34,183 | 4,909 | 8,844 | 281,487 
1888 195,96 | 34.853 | 31,127 | 6,466 | 11,496 | 279,928 
1889 | 168,771 | 28,269 | 28,294 | 13,884 | 14,577 | 253,795 
1890 152,413 | 22,520 | 21,179 | 10,321 | 11,683 215,116 
1891 | 156,395 | 21,578 | 19,547 | 9090 | 11,897 | 218,507 
1892 | 150,039 | 23,254 | 15,950 | 9,891 | 10,908 210,042 
1893 | 148,949 | 24,732 | 11,203 | 13,097 | 10,833 | 208,814 
1894 | 104,001 17,459 | 10,917 | 13,177 | 10,476 156,030 
1895 | 126,502 | 16,622 | 10,567 | 20,234 | 11,256 | 185,181 
1896 | 98,921 | 15,267 | 10,354 | 24,594 | 12,789 | 161,925 
1897 | 85,324 | 15,571 12,061 | 21,109 | 12,395 146,460 
1898 | 80,494 | 17,640 | 10,693 | 19,756 | 12,061 | 140,644 
1899 | 92,482 | 16,410} 11,467 | 14,432 | 11,571 | 146,362 
1900 | 102,797 | 18,443 | 14,922 | 20,815 | 11,848 | 168,525 

| | 








Regarded as a measure of the outflow of “surplus” 
population, even these figures are excessive in two ways. In 
the first place, they include considerable numbers of travel- 
lers and casual visitors who are not real emigrants. Secondly, 
to measure aright the net emigration, we must set against 
these figures the immigration figures. ‘The net reduction of 
our population by emigration is thus reduced to an average, 
during the last five years, of 87,224. 

Considering that the head “ other places” includes the 
entire non-European world, outside Canada, Australasia, and 
South Africa, it is clear that the rest of our Empire absorbs 
at most a very few thousands, while the number of industrial 
settlers in our new tropical dominions must be a mere hand- 
ful. A certain quantity of military and official employment 
is afforded by the new Imperialism to the influential upper 
classes, a few engineers, missionaries, prospectors, and over- 
seers of trading and industrial undertakings get temporary 
posts, but as a contribution towards the general field of em- 
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ployment the new Imperialism is an utterly insignificant 
factor. 

No substantial settlement of Britons is taking place 
upon any of the areas of the Empire acquired since 1870, 
nor is it likely that any such settlement will take place. The 
new Empire is even more barren for settlement than for pro- 
fitable trade. 


J. A. Hopson. 


ART. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS— 
RAEBURN IN BOND STREET. 


FTER the good show made last spring by the 
Royal Society of British Artists, we are less than 
halt pleased with the present exhibition in Suffolk- 
street. Our first impression, indeed, was that of a 
direful and hopeless relapse to the terribly inartistic 
condition that prevailed in these galleries three or four 
years ago. Then out of the despondency set up by a 
host of oleographic futilities—a style of picture-making 
which the hangers, to do them justice, have made as 
prominent as possible—arose the cheering conviction 
that the galleries contained at least a dozen first-class 
pictures, and several of fair merit; only they required 
a lot of looking for. Of the large remnant we prefer not 
to speak, excepting that part the principal sin of which 
is its unimportance. Let us explain as delicately as 
possible. A work, however cleverly executed, that 
might be well enough at a sketch club, is, we may 
point out, inappropriate to Suffolk-street, and there are 
too many such works here. There are too many speci- 
mens of the sort of thing a dexterous draughtsman can 
knock off in half a morning. There are too many 
sketches and too few pictures. In a word, there is too 
slight evidence of sincere purpose, of the individual 
interest in the society's exhibitions, which raised the 
last one above the level of its predecessors and made 
us feel a growing confidence in the future. ‘This 
autumn the R.B.A. enters upon a new phase of its 
existence, for, whereas the spring show has hitherto 
included outsiders’ work, both are henceforth to be 
confined to that of the members. Knowing the strong 
material that the society possesses we do not question 
the ultimate wisdom of the step, but we cannot help 
regretting that a greater effort has not been made on 
the present occasion to prove the existence of that 
strength. What in the world, for instance, has hap- 
pened to Mr. Cayley Robinson that he should con- 
tribute a picture possessing neither mere mundane 
beauty nor classic grace nor even intelligibility ? 

Yet, as we have indicated, there are honourable 
exceptions to the general poorness. The work of the 
society’s president, of Mr. Rupert Bunney, of Messrs. 
Christie, Graham Robertson and Sheard, has most of 
its old attraction. We might say that Sir Wyke 
Bayliss’s water-colour, ‘‘ Interior of the Duomo, Pisa,” 
pleases us the better of his two contributions; the 
feeling of interior light is exquisitely rendered ; column 
and arch palpitating with rich, liquid colour, the blue- 
white smoke of incense rising and the brightly 
picturesque procession, strike a chord of reverential 
ecstasy as wellas one of architectural enthusiasm. Mr. 
Christie’s ‘‘ Echo” has more than a single thought 
behind it. The mo¢/f which begins with the girl’s 
calling lips is carried on by the light drapery that, 
shell-like in form, floats on the far side of her grace- 
fully poised figure, and is culminated by reughly- 


painted, thunderous dark blue clouds that grow lighter 
towards the meridian. Mr. Christie has executed a 
daring and on the whole a resourceful work ; a work 
which like a Leighton or an early Richmond errs on the 
side of sensuousness in colour ; in all, a fine and well- 
thought-out conception. With more homely idea and 
less courageous painting Mr. Sheard contrives to give 
his story picture, ‘‘ Parted,” the success of honest and 
earnest endeavour, whilst that clever student of light, 
Mr. Graham Robertson, lets go sundry afore-noticed 
affectations and contributes a work of strength and 
beauty in his portrait of Miss Olga Brandon. Mr. 
Bunney, after the lapse of at least one exhibition, returns 
to the gallery with two large canvases of considerable 
importance. Of the first of these, ‘‘A Feather from 
the Wings of Cupid,” we would say little beyond that 
it is almost Titianesque in colour, somewhat over- 
crowded with incident and slightly disfigured by an 
impossibly-poised Cupid. In his ‘* L’Age d'Or,” how- 
ever, we find a work of really surprising beauty and 
interest. The colour is as rich as that of the other, the 
motif is simpler and the sentiment purer. Against a 
background of deep blue sea and sky pink with the 
clouds of sunset, the boy and girl lie recumbent side 
by side, their heads pillowed by skins, their couch 
partly of flowers ; Love at their feet surveys them half- 
kindly, half-quizzically. Rhythm of line and the true 
sentiment of poetry render this one of Mr. Bunney’s 
strongest efforts. 

The landscapes of Messrs. Foottet, J. D. Ferguson, 
F. Milner, J. Macintosh, and A. Moulton Foweraker, 
and Mr. Lenfestey’s screenful of Venetian water- 
colours, are laudable from several points of view. Mr. 
Foweraker’s ‘‘ Exeter Quay” deserves special mention 
for its bold and clever handling. In this presentation 
of quay, river, barge, and boat, with a background of 
sunlit houses on the hill, he has successfully achieved 
the harmonising of brilliant colours without the sacri- 
fice of essential truths. His river, half-shadowed 
by the quay, is a gorgeous panorama of reflected 
lights, and the way in which the colour note on the 
left hand side is repeated and sustained by a solitary, 
simply-treated figure on the right only becomes obvious 
on analysis. Candidly, whilst admitting the necessity 
of idiosyncrasies in treatment, we should like to see 
more of Mr. Foweraker’s spirit in the work that is sent 
to Suffolk-street. The extremists of the modern 
school, who occasionally tax our patience with other 
people’s ideas that become distorted in the borrowing, 
who give us confetti patterns and unrealisable colour 
fantasies as the alternative to conventional landscapes 
with wooden figures or paper swans, might gain con- 
siderable profit from a study of this artist’s sturdy and 
direct workmanship. 

The small, though select, exhibition of Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s works, recently opened at Messrs. Forbes 
and Paterson’s Gallery, may rightly be considered of 
some importance. The ‘‘Scotch Reynolds,” as the 
title-mongers of his time must needs call him, is 
not very lavishly represented in England, even in the 
national collections, neither can he be seen to the best 
advantage anywhere save in Edinburgh. Essentially 
a painter of the north, it is in addition his own country- 
men who hold him in the highest esteem. However, 
putting aside the question of his comparative merit as 
an artist, the fourteen portraits at present in this Bond- 
street gallery are charming and convincing examples of 
the man’s art as it is known. Above all things Raeburn 
was a colourist, and though in this connection he has 
been charged with superficiality, the same accusation 
might be levelled against the whole of that mid- 
century school of which he was the forerunner—the 
school of romantic episode and sumptuous effect, which 
included Millais and John Pettie in its ranks. Raeburn’s 
meaning was no doubt superficial at times; that of 
Reynolds and Romney was flagrantly so. It was to 
some degree a necessity of portraiture in that age. The 
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Scotsman, moreover, had not the subtle art of veiling 
the source of his inspirations, and, when he plagiarised, 
his canvas told the tale with clumsy honesty. There 
are fragments of Romney and Madame Vigée Le Brun 
to be found even in the work here. At the same time 
his great gift of colour is undeniable, whilst his brush- 
work is surprisingly free and masterly for an epoch 
that barely appreciated Velasquez. The gem of this 
collection is the portrait of ‘‘ Mackenzie, the man of 
feeling,” in which the painter shows his intuitive faculty 
at its strongest. It is charmingly fresh in colour, with- 
out a suspicion of heat, and the finest expression is 
obtained by the skilfully restrained modelling. 


F. J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE further fall in Consols to the lowest price touched 
since the Franco-Prussian war and an accompany- 
ing shrinkage in the values of other investment securities 
have again brought forcibly to the attention of investors the 
loss and wastage connected with the continuance of hos- 
tilities in South Africa The speech of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach at Bristol, though containing nothing which 
the public has not been fully anticipating, caused a cold 
shiver in financial circles at the prospects held out of further 
borrowing and increased taxation. Speculative holders of 
Consols who have got tired of waiting for a turn in the 
falling tide of prices have been realising, and subscribers to 
the last loan, as usual, sold to avoid the payment of a fresh 
instalment and the coming competition of a new loan 
which will have to be discussed early next session of Par- 
liament. Apart, however, from the inevitable additions to 
the national indebtedness, the remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer have given occasion to ominous rumours of 
new methods for increasing the revenue. ‘The strain of 
the income-tax cannot be indefinitely augmented, and beer, 
spirits, and tobacco already bear a burden that seems to 
be reaching a maximum. What further surprises may not 
the Budget have in store? Sugar has relapsed into the 
bondage of the Customs, and further duties restrictive of the 
industries of the country and subversive of the principles of 
Free Trade will doubtless have to follow. ‘The opportunity 
is a tempting one for all reactionary interests. The Fair 
Trade heresy will lift its head and agriculturists will 
clamour for imposts on foreign produce. Concessions may 
be attempted all round under the specious principle of “a 
tariff for revenue.” Of course there can be no doubt of 
the enormous field for revenue available by means of in- 
direct taxation, but it would be very difficult to revert to 
what have here been considered sound fiscal principles 
when the necessity for increased expenditure comes to an 
end. The spectacle presented in the United States of the 
piling-up of useless surpluses, with no available means for 
their disbursement, because of the objections made in pro- 
tectionist quarters to the reduction of tariffs increased to 
meet the Spanish war outlay, shows what would have to 
be faced here after any departure from recognised Budget 
methods. 

Prices on the Stock Exchange generally have expe- 
rienced a further spread of the “dry-rot.” There seems 
hardly any business doing from day to day, but values 
dwindle on balance. Brokers and dealers alike declare 
that such conditions are far worse than those attending an 
actual panic, where a sharp movement in prices brings in 
buyers and a consequent recovery. It may well be that 
the present downward tendency may lead to such a break 
in one or other of the markets that the public may be 
tempted to recommence operations. Apart from the obvious 
relief to be obtained from an end of the war, it is difficult 
to see what other aid can be anticipated from the existing 


position. There has been some renewal of hopes for 
activity in American securities in connection with the 
settlement of the Northern Pacific contest. The amalgama- 
tion of that line with the Great Northern and Chicago, 
burlington, and Quincy properties, said to be now ar- 
ranged, affords doubtless a fine opportunity for the crea- 
tion of a large amount of new securities ; but the task will 
be to market these among investors on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who have become somewhat sceptical as to 
“booms in general. At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed that the policy of consolidating railroad properties 
in the United States is likely to be beneficial both to their 
owners as securing more economical management and to 
the public as providing better services at more uniform 
rates. The movement seems likely to continue until a 
comparatively few large corporations control the districts 
they are best fitted to serve, thus ending the losses and 
disappointments arising from practically unrestricted rail- 
way construction in the past. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the present period of national prosperity and of 
abounding railway revenues may continue until the pro- 
cess more nearly approaches completion. The task of 
financing some of the combinations, of industrials as well 
as of railways, has been far greater than at one time ex- 
pected, and is not yet at an end, while there are not want- 
ing signs that America is beginning to feel some of the 
slackening of trade from which European nations are now 
undoubtedly suffering. 

The resumption of gold exports from the United States 
at a season of the year when the drain is usually in the 
opposite direction is a factor that must be kept in mind in 
any forecasts as to the New York market, and incidentally 
as regards tne monetary position here. Merchandise ex- 
ports from America have fallen off. | While the nine 
months ending September showed a favourable trade 
balance only 8,000,000 dols. less than last year the decrease 
in the balance for the single month of September amounted 
to over 16,000,000 dols., a decline in the exports being ac- 
companied by a larger import movement. Some of the 
causes of this change in conditions are permanent, while 
others, such as a delay in cotton shipments, are merely 
temporary. A still more important cause determining the 
unusual gold remittances has been the enormous repur- 
chases of American securities in European markets, the 
aggregate amount of which it is calculated has been suffi- 
cient to wipe out the accumulation of four years’ credits 
in the foreign trade and leave a considerable floating debt 
abroad. Repayment of this debt in gold was commenced 
last spring; but money at the time being more plentiful 
on this side of the Atlantic, further discharge was deferred, 
until now recommenced under the pressure of higher rates 
in London and Paris. New York can well afford to con- 
tinue the bullion export for a time, especially if assisted 
by disbursement of Treasury funds; but an upward move- 
ment in stocks in Wall Street does not usually accompany 
a gold drain. : 

The definite announcement made at a recent London 
County Council meeting that the Government intend to 
introduce in the coming session a bill for the creation of 
a London Water Trust, and for the purchase of the water 
companies’ undertakings, explains the steady advance in the 
stocks of these corporations, which within the last three 
months are from 10 to 30 per cent. higher, while most 
other investments have been on the down grade. The 
London County Council has resolved to re-introduce its 
proposals of last year, so that there will be practically two 
buyers in the field and eight more or less unwilling sellers 
—not a very favourable outlook for the public, whatever 
may be said for the companies. Moreover, if there be any 
prospect of the issue either of a Water Trust stock or a 
fresh County Council loan, the time does not seem very 
propitious for suca an operation. The measure ought to 
stand over like many other social and political questions 
until a return of peace facilitates its proper discussion and 
financing. 

E. R. McD. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT NOTES. 


Tue result of the municipal elections for England 
and Wales held on November 1 was a gain of more 
than fifty seats to the Liberals and of less than 
thirty to the Conservatives. Contrasting this result 
with 1895, and adding the sensational victory of the 
London Progressives last spring we may certainly infer 
that a great Liberal revival has begun in the towns, 
stimulated no doubt by a growing consciousness of the 
evils of the present rating system and the iniquity of the 
doles. <A few seats were gained by Independent can- 
didates and Labour representatives. In some towns, 
e.g., St. Helens, Stafford, Barnsley, Crewe, and Mont- 
gomery, there were no contests. In others, such as 
Oswestry, Ruthin, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and Batley, 
the contests were personal and non-political. At 
Preston the candidates were mostly Independent; but 
three (successful) candidates were backed by the Pro- 
gressive party, and one (unsuccessful), who only polled 
120 votes, by the I.L.P. At Chorley the Conservative 
party nominated a Liberal, who got in! At Darwen 
there were two contests. A Trades Council candidate 
beat a Conservative, and a Liberal beat a candidate 
put forward by the Ratepayers’ Association. At Bury, 
however, where the Agricultural Rates Act has been dis- 
cussed and exposed, the Conservatives lost two seats to 
‘* ratepayers’ candidates” and three more to Liberals. 
The gains of the Labour party were few and mostly from 
the Conservatives, the borough of Nelson forming, so 
far as we have been able to learn, the only exception. 
At Bradford, for the first time since the Independent 
Labour party was formed, there was a partial fusion 
of forces. There was much eagerness among the 
Progressives, because of the eleven aldermen retiring 
seven were Conservatives, and the Conservatives have 
had a majority in the City Council for six years. The 
retiring twenty-one councillors consisted of nine Con- 
servatives, nine Liberals, one I.L.P., and two Indepen- 
dents. The elections resulted in the return of fifteen 
Liberals, four 1I.L.P’s., and two Conservatives. The 
Liberals and Labour members have thus gained the 
majority in the City Council. At Leeds the Liberals 
gained another seat, which gives the Liberals twenty- 
seven councillors against twenty-one Conservatives. 
Hitherto, however, the Conservatives have ‘‘ kept the 
Town Hall” by manipulating the aldermanic system. 

The London County Council have decided to intro- 
duce again their annual bill for the purchase of the 
London WaterCompanies. Several Moderates protested 
that in view of the avowed intention of the Government 
to legislate on the subject next Session, it was un- 
necessary to take this step, but it was contended on 
the other hand that the Council would be in a better 
position to oppose the Government measure if they 
had a Bill of their own before Parliament. Meanwhile 
the particulars of the official proposal are awaited with 
interest. We presume that it will be necessary for 
Mr. Long to comply with the Standing Order which 
requires notice of local bills to be published in the 
London Gazette and the newspapers before the end of 
November, so that the Council should shortly have 
some information on which to prepare their plan of 
campaign. 

The action now being taken by the co-operative 
societies all over the country affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the growth of public interest in questions which 
we discussed last week in an article on the Rating of 
Urban Land. The co-operators have always prided 
themselves on holding aloof, as a body, from ‘‘ politics.” 
Yet the Co-operative Union has just recommended them 
to take up the study of the Land Question, and has 
put out a programme which clearly indicates the tax- 
ation of land values as the method for solving it. ‘*The 
relative importance of this subject,” the committee say 
in their circular, ‘‘ will have been recc gnised by all who 


have studied the Housing Question. The present 
methods of tenure and rating call for the earnest atten- 
tion of all co-operators, on account of the hardships 
and difficulties inflicted both on co-operative societies 
and the people generally.” They refer to the system of 
rating, in which buildings are included as well as land, 
thus making houses fewer, dearer, and worse; and 
indicate as special points for study “ (a) origin of land 
value ; (4) increase of value caused by town improve- 
ments ; (c) taxation of site values (separate valuation 
of land apart from buildings, and taxation of land at 
selling value).” The whole of the educational 
machinery of the co-operation movement throughout 
Great Britain is being brought into play to promote 
the study of this subject—conferences, lectures, lantern 
slides, classes, reading parties, prize essays, pamphlets, 
debates at members’ meetings, articles in the co-opera- 
tive Press. 

The fog is turning attention to the smoke nuisance. 
Few people would accuse the SZ. James's Gazette of 
being Progressive, but in an article on the London 
smoke nuisance it actually rebukes the County Council 
for its slackness in dealing with the matter. The SZ 
James’s explains that smokeless chimneys are really the 
most economical, and quotes Sir William Richardson’s 
statement that ‘‘a firm he knows has saved £80,000 
in twenty years by consuming its own smoke.” On 
the expense and annoyance caused to private persons 
it is unnecessary to dilate, but one may mention that it 
costs £2,500 a year to repair the damage done by 
smoke to the Houses of Parliament. 

The law governing the production of smoke in 
London is contained in sections 23 and 24 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. The 23rd section enacts 
that all furnaces on business premises “ shall be con- 
structed so as to consume or burn their smoke,” and 
the same restriction applies to furnaces in vessels on 
the Thames. The 24th section enacts that any furnace 
or fireplace used in any trade ‘‘ which does not, as far 
as practicable, consume its own smoke,” and ‘‘ any 
chimney (wot being the chimney of a private dwelling 
house) sending forth dlack smoke in such quantity as to 
be a nuisance,” shall be “‘ nuisances liable to be dealt 
with summarily.” Locomotives, of course, are required 
to consume their own smoke. These statutory pro- 
visions, if the local authorities would only carry out 
their duties in this matter, are sufficient for the abate- 
ment of most of the smoke nuisance. The rest of that 
nuisance could only be dealt with effectually by a 
re-enactment of section 24 with the words in italics 
omitted. But the SZ. /ames’s is wrong in its assump- 
tion that the County Council has the sole duty of look- 
ing atter smoke nuisances. This is equally, and, 
indeed, rather more, the duty of the Borough Councils. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I fear all our protests against “the hideous, 
excessive and appalling” death-rate of the children in the 
concentration camps will be of no avail. The theory of 
the Government is that we are fighting for the supremacy 
of the British race in South Africa. This was the aim 
declared before the war began; and it has been set forth 
again and again during the ghastly experiences of the last 
two years. It is still, in the face of all the disastrous con- 
sequences of the strife, held with unrelenting tenacity. 
Moreover, the bulk of the British people support it; and 
even some Liberals are found ready to give their assent to it. 

But that theory of racial supremacy is confronted by 
what is called “the traditional policy” of our country in 
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granting “ equal rights to all white races.” Now the “ white 
races” in South Africa are far from equal. ‘The Boers did 
outnumber us by about three to one, and, though we have 
slain many of them, we still have some distance to travel 
before the voting force of the Britisher will be stronger than 
that of the Boer. 


Can we, then, expect any improvement in the methods - 


of warfare so long as this idea of the supremacy of the 
British dominates the action of our Government? Is there 
any likelihood whatever of the slightest mitigation of the 
severity of the conditions of the concentration camps, or of 
the adoption of more humane methods of treating the 
victims of this war? For myself, I do not expect it, and I 
shall be surprised if the death-rate in the camps is not 
higher in the coming months than in the last three or four. 
We have to get rid of the Boer as a possible controlling 
factor in the future of South Africa. The war is all in 
vain unless we make the British race supreme. All our trea- 
sure of life and money and social well-being will have been 
sacrificed for nought unless we reach that goal. So the 
supporters of the Government reason. “ Never again” is 
their motto, coined by Lord Milner and assiduously circu- 
lated throughout the land; and Lord Milner has, accord- 
ingly, warned us of the folly of expecting the war to “ end” 
for some years to come. It is not likely to “end.” It 
cannot, so long as it is a fight for racial mastery at the polls ; 
the war is an instrument for removing the franchise diffi- 
culty, and it must go on, for the aim of the Government can 
only be attained by the extinction of the voters. I say 
nothing of the intentions of men; I speak only of the policy 
of the Goverr:ment and its natural results. Admittedly bad 
now, it will be worse further on, whether we hear of it 
or not. War is a fearful procession of evils in ever-increasing 
horror. Go on with this war and we shall add wrong to 
wrong, barbarity to barbarity, and wickedness to wickedness. 
The diabolical evolution cannot be stopped by any other 
method than stopping the war itself. 

Still, we must protest for the sake of changing the mind of 
the nation. That is the primary need—a change of idea. Nor 
are the omens altogether unfavourable. It is already said by 
a supporter of the war that “ these historic differences should 
be forgotten in a determined attempt by all true patriots to 
bring the war to a close.” But a healthier sign is the 
steadily increasing number of those who see that the origin 
of the war is not a matter of mere academic debate. ‘That 
illusion is going the way of many others. Men are coming 
to see that the war is a national sin, and that, part of the 
Nemesis which has overtaken us is the compulsion to resort 
to methods of warfare which offend what conscience is 
still left amongst us. It is felt to be unjustifiable and un- 
necessary, and that as sure as we are a nation we must pay 
the full price for our share in originating it. Causes are 
causes, and all the sophistries and delusions of men do not 
destroy their natural effects. We must “stop the war” by 
the distinct offer of reasonable terms of peace, and re-intro- 
duce those political conditions which, operating before the 
war, were surely blending the two races into a real and pro- 
gressive people.—I am, yours, &c., 


25, Sunderland Terrace, W. Joun CLIFFORD. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF IMPERIALISM. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. J. A. Hobson’s article, “The 
Commercial Value of Imperialism,” with all the deeper 
interest that it deals with an aspect of our foreign trade 
about which I have held and expressed views similar to his 
for many years past. No other view is, it seems to me, 
possible if the facts are squarely faced, and I shouid like 
to emphasise Mr. Hobson’s conclusion on one point. 
Not only is our foreign commerce more stable, if not more 
progressive, with non-British than British companies, but 
it is so in spite of that stimulus supplied to our own dependen- 
cies in the shape of a continuous stream of loans. Our 
lendings to foreign States may be said to have nearly ceased 
with the collapse of the Turkish Debt bubble in the end 
of 1875. Before that we were free lenders to all the world, 
and our investors held many millions of United States, 


Russian, Spanish, Italian, and even French Government 
securities. We continued for many years tolend to South 
American States like Brazil, Chili, and Argentina, but 
against that increase in our usurious aid to foreign States 
we also, continuously, parted with our previous investments 
in the obligations of European States, and, in later years, 
with those of Egypt and of the North American Union,so that 
at the present time our Foreign Government bond market 
is a mere shadow of its former magnitude. In spite of this 
our trade with Europe has fairly held its volume, and, 
notwithstanding tariff barriers, has remained, together with 
our United States business, probably the most uniformly 
piosperous and profitable of all. 

The money withdrawn by us from strictly foreign 
State investments has, with many a million more, been lent 
to our colonies and to India, so that in about a generation 
their obligations to us have mounted from less than 
£,160,000,000 to about £700,000,000. (The figures for 
given dates down to 1899 will be found in the Zuxvestors’ 
Review of April 14, 1900.) A most powerful stimulus has 
thus been applied to our trade with these dependencies, 
by means of which they have been enabled to consume our 
productions to an extent far beyond what may be con- 
sidered their natural strength, and still, as Mr. Hobson 
demonstrates, their proportion in our total foreign business 
does not expand. I regard this fact as in the highest 
degree significant. A swift decay must take place when 
our power to continue lending in order that customers may 
buy, is curtailed or swept away. 

And now one word of doubt. Mr. Hobson says that 
between 1870 and 1898 the total income, annual | 
presume, of the nation from all sources has grown from 
£1,150,000,000 to £1,600,000,000. Does he here ac- 
cept Sir Robert Giffen’s figures without question ? I can 
nowhere find facts capable of bearing such vast figures. 
It would take more of your space and of my time than can 
be spared to elucidate my views on this point, but it seems 
to me figures of this magnitude can only be reached by the 
loosest possible interpretation of the word “income.” Each 
of us as individuals presumably earns or enjoys so much a 
year. The amount is “income,” fresh resources, to the 
individual and to the extent of the spending each indi- 
vidual’s revenue goes to provide the means of living for 
those into whose hands it is disbursed. Your “ income” 
and mine may thus minister to the revenues of dozens and 
hundreds of other individuals in the course of the year, and 
if we multiply all these incomes and take them ex masse it 
may be that the figures quoted by Mr. Hobson will be 
reached. But obviously this is not the true way to 
measure the real “income” of the nation as a living whole. 
To get at that we must ascertain the money value of the 
actual additions to or renewals of its resources that take 
place every year. ‘These would embrace the net profits on 
the products of its textile industries sold abroad, the value 
of its minerals raised and sold, and of its agriculwral and 
pastoral produce similarly utilised. ‘The earnings from its 
merchant marine in purely foreign trade and the interest 
and dividends accruing from its foreign investments, to 
mention a few prominent items, and I have never been able 
to obtain more than a plausible guess at the money measure 
of any one of these items. If we could get the aggregate 
wages paid to the producing, as distinct from the serving or 
distributing, workers, an exact account of the money worth 
of every procuct of national industry, less net cost of raw 
materials, provided at home or obtained abroad, and of 
the first-hand profits of every form of manufacture, 
together with the total additions made each year 
to the nation’s income by the gains of its over-sea 
investments, then an approach might be made to a true 
estimate of its real annual revenue. As things are it seems 
to me that we may be counting the same identical shilling 
or pound twice or twenty times over, and so deceiving our- 
selves about the true economic position we occupy. The 
error might be of small importance were the nation living 
within its real income; if, on the contrary, it is living on 
its capital, as I have contended for many years that it is, 
the disillusionment promises to be cruel when misfortune 
compels us to face the facts. 
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It would be a great pleasure to me if Mr. Hobson 
would devote his conspicuous ability and earnest quest of 
truth to an investigation of this dark and intricate side of 
our national economy. I sincerely thank him for what 
he has done.—Believe me, Faithfully yours, 


A. J. Witson. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Sir,—Your article on the present position cf the tem- 
perance question shows that you laudably keep an eye on 
the movement which must become the one of principal 
interest and importance so soon as—if ever—the South 
African war is concluded. 

This is well, and even many of those who to-day are 
earnestly striving for the destruction of the Boers will to- 
morrow be interesting themselves in the salvation of their 
own fellow-countrymen. When the time for action in the 
latter direction arrives, you evidently see that efficient pro- 
gress in the right direction must mainly depend on cordial 
union amongst those who are called temperance reformers. 

The great political power possessed and wielded by 
“the trade ” arises from their complete union and excellent 
organisation. There is, however, but little use in merely 
calling on people to be united. They can only be united 
by placing before them something which is worth obtaining, 
and showing them the way in which it can be obtained. 
It is by this means that the policy of the Local Veto 
obtained the position which it did in the Parliament of 
1892. It had been explained to the people that wherever 
the inhabitants of districts had been protected from the 
liquor traffic, either by the fiat of a great landowner in 
Great Britain or by the vote of the people in Scandinavia, 
Ausiralia, the United States, or Canada, and where, at the 
same time, the law had been faithfully and efficiently en- 
forced, a great temperance reform had ensued. 

The means by which this advantage might be placed 
within reach of the public was the entrusting of localities 
with the power to vote down the liquor traffic. This was 
substantially Sir William Harcourt’s Bill. 

When the appeal to the country was made in 1895 a 
majority of the electorate gave their confidence to a Govern- 
ment opposed to vital reforms of any kind, and, of course, 
in this high tide of what is called “Conservative reaction ” 
Sir William Harcourt’s Bill was temporarily swept away 
along with Home Rule, Disestablishment, Reform of the 
House of Lords, and reform of anything else. The trade 
tried to impress on the public mind that the unpopularity 
of Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill was the main factor in the Tory 
triumph. But of this there was no proof whatever. Never 
at any previous General Election had there been such a 
working combination of all the threatened vested interests, 
any one of which might have claimed the Tory triumph as 
their own, as well as might the liquor trade. 

After this Liberal débdcle there was, of course, 
no chance of immediate legislation against liquor, but the 
Government felt compelled to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the whole matter, and under the presidency of 
Lord Peel, ably supported by many members of the Com- 
mission, as determined as he was himself to get at the 
truth, that Commission reported that there was a “ gigantic 
evil” in the country, to remedy which no effort could be 
too great. This remarkable and instructive conclusion to 
the labours of the Commission at once gave a stimulus to the 
efforts of those striving for temperance reform, and, in- 
deed, rallied to that cause many who had apparently given 
no attention to the subject before. 

Their interest is being increased by the series of most 
able and remarkable speeches which during the last few 
months Lord Peel has himself been delivering to large 
audiences. He advocates the various reforms which were 
recommended in his report, called the “ minority report.” 
To almost all those reforms temperance reformers of all 
shades are ready to give a cordial and hearty support, 
whether all included in one Bill or introduced as separate 


measures—a plan which I have lately seen suggested by 
supporters of Lord Peel. Now, here, as you indicate in 
your article, we seem to be approaching a union of all our 
forces against the common enemy—the liquor traffic. I 
should like, however, to point out one thing which militates 
against such a much-desired result. Lord Peel’s sugges- 
tions include a rather involved scheme for compensating 
publicans whose licenses are not renewed at the end of the 
year, for which period alone are any licenses granted. 
But compensation of any kind, either by cash or by an 
extension of time to the liquor-seller after his yearly license 
has expired—which is called a “ time limit ”—is repugnant 
to very many of our most earnest temperance reformers. 
They remember the two most successful campaigns against 
compensation when it was proposed by the Government. 
The country may be said to have “ risen” against it, and 
the persons I have named cannot see how, if it was wrong 
then, it can be right now. 

Saying that the compensation is to come from those 
liquor-sellers whose licenses are to be left to them for a 
certain period, while those of their fellows are withheld, does 
not really meet the objection which is felt to any proceed- 
ings of this kind. Mr. Caine has called it a “ left-handed 
way” of doing what ‘was attempted by the Government at 
the time which I have mentioned, and Mr. Gladstone has 
expressed himself equally strongly against any such plan ; 
and we all remember how he described compensation to the 
trade “as the endowment of public-houses.” 

I venture to say, very respectfully, that I do not think 
that those who are advocating this policy—so completely 
new to our law—have made out their case. 

It is unanimously acknowledged that liquor-sellers who 
fail to obtain renewal of their license have no legal claim 
to compensation. As to a “moral claim,” there can surely 
be nothing of that kind in connection with men who have 
(legally, under yearly licenses) been carrying on a trade 
most destructive to the nation, and who have by doing so 
secured profits—made from the public—“ beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” Then what is the ground en which 
this startling innovation is advocated ? There can be n> 
other reason except to minimise the hostility of the trade to 
measures essential to the public welfare. By this means it 
is thought that these measures will be more easily carried. 

In other words, the public are to be called on to pay 
“blackmail” to the publicans. This seems to me to be 
unjust and unfair to the public, and, moreover, not really in 
the least likely to modify the hostility of the trade. This, 
I think, is pretty well proved by the shriek of “ confiscation” 
which they raise whenever Lord Peel’s plan of compensa- 
tion is mentioned. But the great objection to this scheme 
is that it weakens and loosens the one mode of protection 
which the law at present affords against the liquor traffic. 
Lord Peel, in a speech which he made last week, explained 
clearly the theory of our licensing laws. He said that “the 
magistrate was the ostensible and only man with whom the 
applicant had to deal.” 

Is it not a pity to limit his powers of protecting the 
public by giving the publican a “time limit” and so pre- 
venting the magistrate dealing with the matter at once for 
the public benefit? The admirable action of the Birming- 
ham and Liverpool benches this autumn in withholding 
many licenses simply because they were not needed by the 
public ought to deal a death-blow at the idea of compensa- 
tion. If once you recognise in any shape or way the dis- 
possessed license holder’s right to get behind the magi- 
strate’s veto, you more or less weaken the one protection 
which the law at present affords the public against the 
publican. I notice also that Lord Peel in his speeches—and 
I wish that everyone could read them—often indicates that 
ultimately he is quite willing the people should “try the 
experiment of prohibition, if you like,” which, of course, is 
the local veto, and this is most satisfactory ; for in the words 
used by Mr. Whittaker a few years since, “ Local Veto is 
the living issue in the liquor question in the English-speak- 
ing countries of the world, and it is no use anyone trying to 
draw us from that scent.” 

Besides, I have never been able to see why this com- 
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pensation scheme is—to use a newly coined phrase— 
“ spatchcocked” into the rest of Lord Peel’s excellent 
recommendations. At any rate, the advice in your article 
to do one thing at a time seems to me to be very good. 

Many excellent Bills could be made out of Lord Peel’s 
suggestions. We could all unite on any one of them, which 
should get a place and a chance in the House of Commons. 

But it is impossible to unite on a very large number of 
reforms all mingled together if they are vitiated by a pro- 
posal which would vitalise and strengthen the very trade 
which we are attacking. In the words used by Sir Robert 
Reid at the last Alliance annual meeting, “it would be 
simpler and better to let the trade settle its own compensa- 
tion” rather than adopt these schemes. This letter is too 
long. I can only hope that you may insert it, because I 
believe you are as anxious for “union” as I am, and it can 
only be brought about by a full and free discussion of eyery- 
thing which good and earnest men are now suggesting with 
regard to the liquor traffic. 

WILFRID Lawson. 
November 5, 1901. 


Str,—In your article of the 2nd inst. you say that 
Liberals “ are confronted with a demand for the reform of 
the licensing system whereby the complete control of the 
liquor traffic is to be placed in the hands of the people in 
each locality. What can Liberals reply to such a demand 
save that local popular control of local matters is also in 
accordance with their political principles, and that they are, 
therefore, prepared to grant it in relation to the drink 
traffic as in other directions ?” 

I, as a Liberal, deny that it is in accord with Liberal 
principles to allow local majorities to decide whether the 
the minority shall be allowed to buy intoxicating liquors 
any more than to decide whether they shall build dissent- 
ing chapels. The only possible reason that I can discover 
for allowing local majorities to prevent their neighbours 
from buying intoxicating liquors in the form most conve- 
nient to themselves, is that such liquors even when con- 
sumed in moderation render the drinker dangerous to his 
neighbours, that is, to the community. But, directly on 
Parliament arriving at that conclusion, it will be its obviovs 
duty to prohibit the manufacture, import, and sale of such 
liquors throughout the United Kingdoms, and a gross 
dereliction of duty to allow local majorities to countenance 
the sale of such dangerous liquids. A completely analo- 
gous case is that of the sale of poisons. Parliament recog- 
nises that the selling of poisons is a dangerous trade, and 
therefore establishes certain restrictions on it throughout 
the land. But it does not take the absurd course of saying 
that the sale of poisons is a local matter, and that each 
locality must decide for itself whether any poisons shall be 
sold within its limits. 

Many Liberals are in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, 
or, to speak with more accuracy, of an Irish Parliament. 
But if local majorities are to rule, how can they deny to 
the majority of their Irish Parliament when established, a 
Roman Catholic majority as it certainly would be, the right 
to shut up, not only public-houses, but Protestant places 
of worship. 

All Catholics, I believe, think that attenders on Pro- 
testant places of worship are on the road to perdition ; why, 
then, should they not save their frequenters from ruin in 
the next world ? | 

If it be said that legislation can only be for this world 
and that we cannot legislate for the welfare of people 
in the next, that may be perfectly true, but suppose that the 
majority in an Irish Parliament thinks that it is not true? 

No doubt we must submit to the will of the majority 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, till we discover 
some better form of Government ; and, no doubt, if places 
of worship were founded by the Anarchists to worship the 
God of Vengeance, and“therein were taught Sunday after 
Sunday the doctrine that Kings and Prime Ministers should 
be assassinated, Parliament would prohibit such places 
throughout the islands under its control. But I for one, 


as a Liberal, should strongly protest against such a deci- 
sion being left in the hands of local majorities.— \ ours truly, 


Joun P. THOMAsSON. 


TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES. 


Sir,—Many people will have read with interest the 
article in last Saturday’s Speaker on the coming struggle be- 
tween “the working population of tkis country ” and “those 
who enjoy the natural monopoly of the land and the artifi- 
cial monopolies given away every year by the Justices of the 
Peace.” But why do you ‘speak of the taxation of land 
values and the increase of the license duties as two indepen- 
dent reforms? Surely the greater includes the less. Sir 
Isaac Newton, we are told, had a large hole made in the 
door of his room for the cat to go in and out by, and another 
smaller hole for the kitten. The drink monopolies “ given 
away every year by J.P.’s” are special privileges attaching 
to particular pieces of ground, and as such would be in- 
cluded in the value of those pieces under a scheme for the 
taxation of land values. The privilege of exclusive occupa- 
tion of any piece of land with the enjoyment of the rents 
and profits thereof is the fundamental and all-embracing 
monopoly which is being given away every year by the 
people of this country. Whether as a question of practice 
it would be well to assess the license as a separate item 
apart from the rest of the value of the land need not be 
gone into now. Perhaps it would be a convenient method 
in the case of licensed premises and other pieces of land to 
which special monopoly privileges are attached, as, for ex- 
ample, the ground occupied by railway lines. But what- 
ever might be the method in practice, on the principle all 
advocates of taxing land values would agree with you that 
all values due to monopoly, whether natural or artificial, 
should be impartially taxed, and that the banner inscribed 
with such a principle of taxation would rally round it the 
whole “ working population of this country.” 

You lay stress on the housing problem. It is one of 
the most striking instances of the need for land value taxa- 
tion. But it is not the only one. And from the way in 
which some people speak and act, it would seem as if they 
regard the housing problem as simply one of getting more 
heuses built, whereas, of course, it is one of putting people 
in funds to pay for them. The housing problem is cnly 
one aspect of the poverty problem. People will be better 
off and able to live in better houses if we tax site values and 
do not tax houses or the occupation of houses. But they 
would be better off also for the taxation of every other kind 
of land value. The Bethesda quarrymen might have a 
chance of earning something if Lord Penrhyn were being 
taxed on the value of his slate lands. 

Let us keep before the public the general truth that 
under modern economic conditions no substantial or per- 
manent relief can be secured until we begin to tax land 
values. As things are at present, the more we struggle the 
tighter do our bonds become. We crowd together because 
of the high price of land; and the more we overcrowd the 
higher becomes the price of land, and it grows more and 
more difficult to obtain further room. We buy up slums 
and the price of land rises still higher, and more slums are 
formed. We make railways and tramways to the suburbs 
and rents rise all along the route, and at the furthest terminus 
the conditions of the centre are reproduced. We work and 
work and pile up wealth, and when we stretch out our 
hands to take what we have earned, we cannot touch it—it 
has turned into land values. It is a case of “ Water, water 
everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” 

It is this which offends the ordinary sense of justice. 
You say, make land values contribute at any rate to those 
local revenues which are spent on improvements which in- 
crease the value of land. But that part of land values which 
is not due to the expenditure of public money on improve- 
ments is due to the expenditure of energy by the public in 
all their different employments. Therefore, we claim that 
such values ought to be taxed for the benefit of the public. 
Let us appeal to the electorate with the cry of “Justice as 
the basis of Prosperity.”—Yours, &c., 

CromPTON LLEWELYN DavIEs. 
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REVIEWS. 


HEROES OF MODERN ITALY. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE Epocu OF UNIFICATION. By 
the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. New edition. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. pp. x., 304. 7s. 6d. 


THESE sketches well deserve a second edition. Not, indeed, 
that they are quite ideal biographies. They are often sen- 
tentious ; sometimes there is too much of the political 
environment, sometimes too little; and the authoress has 
an irritating way of thrusting into the middle of a biography 
a study of another man. Still, they are pleasant, well- 
written stories of men most of whom deserve to be better 
known than they are in England. The history is generally, 
though not invariably, accurate. And they give a better 
idea of the Italian life of the time than many more pre- 
tentious histories. On the whole, the best are those which 
deal mainly with the private life of their subjects. There 
are delightful pictures of Ricasoli at his home at Brolio, a 
domestic despot, devoted and loving, but a despot all the 
same ; of Settembrini’s love at first sight, to be followed by 
spending thirteen years of his married life in Bomba’s 
prisons ; of the home circle and charitable works of those 
splendid Piedmontese patrician-philanthropists Roberto and 
Constance D’Azeglio, so exactly the counterparts of English 
Liberal aristocrats. A fine stock those Piedmontese nowles 
came of, and no wonder they went far. 


‘‘The Marquis Taparelli (Roberto’s father) would tell his 
sons a little in jest, but much more in earnest: ‘When a 
Piedmontese has his legs and arms broken and a couple of 
sabre-cuts across his body, then, and not till then, he may 
say, “Really, it strikes me that I do not feel quite well.”’” 


Or, again, take this as a sample of the training that 
prepared many of them to be democrats at a later time. 
Once, 


“when he (Massimo D’Azeglio) was avery small child, he 
raised a slender stick to strike an old servant who was 
attending his mother and himself in the Cascine at Florence. 
His motker instantly stopped and made him kneel down and 
ask the old man’s pardon (much to the latter’s consterna- 
tion) in the presence of all the passers-by.” 


What a gallery of heroes it is: Ricasoli, the stark, un- 
bending Tuscan baron, feudal in his manners, a modern 
democrat in his politics, the strong man who neve: flinche:], 
and forced Louis Napoleon to do his will; Manin, the 
Venetian Jew, reminding us at every turn of Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior, who lifted his sluggish fellow-citizens to 
i:eroism, worshipped as perhaps ne popular leader has ever 
been worshipped, and yet the reverse of a demagogue ; Ugo 
Bassi, the patriot-priest, consumed by his passion for 
righteousness, the most famous preacher of his day in Italy, 
poet, too, and scholar, who loved Garibaldi with the love of 
a devotee, and followed him to meet a patriot’s death ; the 
mother of the Cairolis, who sent her five sons to fight the 
Austrians and Bourbons, three to die, two to be maimed 
for life. There are these and others of less fame, heroes 
all, absolutely brave, absolutely disinterested, loyal gentle- 
men in their private life, patriots quick to venture their 
lives and fortunes for their country. But the heroic had 
its obverse. Hardly one of them was in any sense a states- 
man. ‘The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco draws the veil 
over this side of their lives, and does not tell us how Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio nearly shipwrecked the Piedmontese con- 
stitution by sheer incapacity, how Ricasoli, who saved Italy 
in 1859, failed lamentably as a parliamentary leader, how 
Benedetto Cairoli became a Premier pour rire. The failures 
of 1848-49—the climax of the heroic age—were largely due 
to the almost universal lack of common sense on the part of 
the leaders. Again, after Cavour’s death, what a dreary 
waste it has been of feeble leading and ignoble compromise 
and narrow vision. It was this absence of practical capa- 


city on the part u the men who grew up in the heroic age, 
that gave the clever intriguers, the Depretis and Crispis, 
their chance, that produced the chaos and paralysis of Par- 
liament from which Italy is even to-day only slowly recover- 
ing, that led to that extravagant over-estimate of the country’s 
wealth that allowed the politicians of the sixties to pile up 
the crushing load of national debt. 

This suggests two questions, one historical, the other ot 
present interest. Did Italy win her freedom too easily or too 
hardly? There is a common theory that Italy was made 
too soon, that another generation of struggle would have left 
her in better case to-day. What has been said above would 
point to the opposite conclusion. The fact is that the 
heroic age, with its conspiracies and revolutions, its huge 
efforts alternating with reaction and stagnaticn, was the worst 
possible schcol for the prose of a modern patliamentary 
state. In one sense nothing could be more unhappy than 
the authoress’ wish. that Italy “may be governed by her 
heroic dead.” The country needs, indeed, strong person- 
alities as much now as then, but of a very different stamp. 
Men brought up among revolutions easily become factious, 
they dislike any give-and-take, they disdain details or routine 
work, they are impatient at the slow course of reform. The 
parliamentary troubles of Italy have come chiefly from tke 
South, and are to a large extent directly attributable to the 
revolutionary frame of mind into which every patriot there 
was driven by the Bourbons. There is a more important 
question, too, which must be faced. Is the Italian nature 
capable of statesmanship? A surface view of the last forty 
years would suggest that it is not. But this would be a verr 
unsafe conclusion. It would be difficult to say that the race 
which produced Macchiavelli and Napoleon is unable to 
bieed statesmen. Facile generalisations on the unfitness of 
the Latin nations for parliamentary government cannot at 
all events apply to Italy, which is differentiated on a hua- 
dred points from France and Spain. Be it remembered, too, 
that Italy had the supreme ill-fortune to lose in early death 
the two men, Cavour and Manin, who had the political 
genius, and that Cavour’s gifts must place him in the very 
first rank of modern European statesmen. Temporary cir- 
cumstances—first the effects of the heroic age, then the 
discredit and confusion of parliamentary life—have been 
sufficient to account for the non-appearance of statesmen 
since. After all, there have been periods in our own his- 
tory when the statesman seemed extinct. And though there 
is no sign as yet of a great leader in Italian politics, there are 
a good many indications of the dawn of statesmanship of a 
minor order, and the ability and moderation with which the 
Italian Socialists are led proves that at all events one Italian 
party is not altogether unworthy to tread in Cavour’s foot- 
steps. 

B. K. 





THE LAST REBEL OF WALES. 


OWEN GLYNDWR. 


OweEN GLynpDwrR, Heroes of the Nations Series. 


Granville Bradley. New York and London: 
Sons, 


BY Arthur 
utnam’s 


No figure looms so heroic on the skyline of history as the 
leader of a lost cause. His failure lends a tragic pathos to 
his career and his person ; his defects of mind and character, 
his errors and weaknesses are forgotten ; there remains only 
the memory of his daring, his devotion, and his irretrievable 
fall. Certain it is that of all Welsh national leaders, the 
name of Owen Glyndwr to-day stands highest. His rebel- 
lion failed five centuries ago; he died in obscurity, though 
not unhonoured or unsung, a broken man, an outlaw sturdily 
refusing to stultify his career by accepting the pardon 
offered him by a generous victor; the place of his burial 
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no man knows. Sir Herbert Maxwell has boldly advanced 
the opinion that Scotland would have fared better had 
Bruce lost Bannockburn. A detached and philosophic his- 
torian, prizing the blessings of peace above those of liberty, 
might easily argue that no man ever did Wales so dire a dis- 
service as “the great magician, damned Glendower.” His 
abortive rebellion not only devastated Wales for ten years, 
but it inclined the English Government to listen to the 
ferocious counsels of the “ loyalist ” garrison, and postponed 
for over a century the grant of the vast boon of free insti- 
tutions to the Principality. Yet Welshmen would sooner 
give up their claim to Howel the Good or Llewelyn the 
Great than to that gallant rebel leader who awakened once 
more the dormant energies of his conquered race, and for a 
few, feverish, glorious years gave it a glimpse of national 
freedom and independence. 

The story of Owen Glyndwr is well and brightly told by 
Mr. A. G. Bradley, who writes of him with critical sympathy. 
Even better, perhaps, than the account of the great rebel’s 
career is the introductory sketch to Welsh history, which 
forms the prefatory chapter to the book. It is an excellent 
bit of condensed narrative; though not overloaded with 
detail, it gives the reader such an insight into the condition 
of medizval Wales as will enable him to realise the character 
and meaning of Owen’s rising. Mr. Bradley has not, in- 
deed, travelled outside the well-worn path trod by previous 
historians. He has discovered no new facts; he has used 
no fresh material. He is content to utilise the research of 
others ; he makes no pretence to acquaintance with original 
sources of knowledge. It is evident that he is imperfectly 
acquainted with Welsh—a serious handicap to a Welsh his- 
torian, who is shut out thereby from a first-hand intimacy 
with the writings of the bards: and it is equally clear that he 
is more at home with the topography and history of North 
than of South Wales. None the less, he has succeeded in 
writing a fascinating, and on the whole a trustworthy, sketch 
of the life and times of Owen Glyndwr. If one misses the 
little personal touches which a closer acquaintance with the 
poems of Red Iolo, the bard of Glyndwr, would have sup- 
plied, and if at the end the personality of the hero remains 
somewhat vague and shadowy, it is still true that Mr. Bradley 
is the first English—or, for that matter, Welsh—writer who 
has succeeded in giving a coherent and intelligible account 
of the career of Glyndwr. 

Owen, Lord of Glyndyfrdwy and Sycharth, in North 
Wales, and of Trefgarn in South Wales, was probably 
born about the year 1359. The blood of the princely lines 
of Powys, Gwynedd, and Dyved flowed in his veins, a fact 
which helps to explain the ready acceptance of his claims 
by all parts of Wales. ‘Till he was well on in middle age 
te lived the ordinary life of a great Welsh seigneur— 
debarred by his descent from a share in the government of 
his country, but possessing more real power than the 
proudest Lord Marcher; bountiful to the poor, and so 
generous a patron to the bards that his manor-house of 
Sycharth, near the English border, was styled “ Sycharth, 
buarth y beirdd,” “ Sycharth, the home of the bards.” 

To a superficial observer the Wales of 1400 might seem 
steeped in the arts and pleasures of peace. She had been for 
a century and a quarter under English rule. The wise policy 
of Edward I. kad minimised the results of the death of 
Llewelyn and the loss of the shadowy independence enjoyed 
by Wales under him. The bloody provincial quarrels had 
ceased. Owen de Galles, the last male descendant of the 
princely line of Llewelyn, had perished by an assassin’s hand 
in France in 1378. The bards—ever the inspirers and in- 
flamers of Welsh patriotism—had taken to extol the pursuits 
of peace and the soft pleasures of an uneventful and unam- 
bitious life. Davydd ap Gwilym, greatest of Welsh poets, 
sang blithely of maidens and meadows, of flowers and green 
woodlands, of the sensuous joys of existence ; nor was his 
gay paganism clouded by the thought that his country was 
conquered or that his patrons bore a foreign yoke. Even 
Red Iolo himself, who delighted in his old age in vivid and 
realistic descriptions of horrible carnage, and whose lurid 
genius found its freest play in predicting the downfall of the 
Saxons and the sack of London, began his poetical career 


by singing of the homely life of a labourer who throve 
under the protecting hand of God and Mary. 

But, spite of surface calm, fierce passions still ran deep 
in Wales—racial hatred, unsubdued rage, sullen brooding 
over ancient freedom, vague longing to cast off the foreign 
yoke. Suddenly a private wrong became a national quarrel. 
Lord Grey of Ruthin cast a covetous eye at an outlying 
portion of Owen Glyndwr’s patrimony. Defeated in the 
law courts, he: had recourse to open violence. Owen remon- 
stiated in vain. “The vile politician, Bolingbroke,” was 
too uneasy on his usurped throne to dare alienate a poweriul 
Lord Marcher. Failing to obtain redress from the King, 
Owen took the law into his own hands. No sooner had he 
unfurled the Red Dragon than he became a national hero. 
From the bleak mountains of Snowdonia, from the rich vale 
of Towy, from the plains of Anglesea and the rugged hills 
of Cardigan, even from Oxford halls and London Inns of 
Court, Welshmen flocked to the standard of the deliverer. 
The bards changed their note, and sang of war and <leath, 
of glory and freedom. Red Iolo recalled the prophecies of 
Taliessin and Myrddin, which predicted the deliverance of 
Wales under a leader named Owen, and darkly foretold the 
coronation of a Welsh King in London. The flame of 
rebellion spread all over Wales. Foreign settlers and timid 
Welshmen fled across the border. Victory after victory 
gave the rebels confidence in themselves and their cause. 
Owen was justified in the boast which Shakespeare puts 
into his mouth : 


“ Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power. Thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy-bottomed Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home, and weather-beaten back.” 


Edmund Mortimer was defeated and captured. In 
captivity he married the fair Catherine, Owen’s daughter. 
Hotspur and the house of Percy formed an alliance with 
the Welsh rebel. Lord Grey of Ruthin was taken prisoner. 
The voung Earl of March, the rightful heir to the English 
throne, tried to escape from Windsor to Wales. Glyndwr 
expanded with his fortunes. He made a treaty with Morti- 
mer and Percy by which he sought to divide England and 
Wales into three independent kingdoms. He sent em- 
bassies to the kings of France and Scotland. He gave his 
adherence to the Avignon Pope, and tried to revive the 
metropolitan authority of St. David’s. | He dreamed of 
founding two universities, one in North, the other in South 
Wales. He summoned representatives from all the cantreds 
of Wales to meet at Machynlleth and Harlech in a Cymric 
Parliament. His ambiticus projects suddenly collapsed. 
Hotspur fell at Shrewsbury, and with him all hope of 
effective help from England; the outbreak of the 
Armagnac feud in France deprived Glyndwr of his 
last chance of foreign intervention; the young King 
of Scots was captured and lodged in the Tower of 
London. Lastly, Owen’s own men began to fall 
away. ‘They grew sick of the tiresome struggle ; the military 
genius and rare statesmanship of Harry of Monmouth made 
defection easy. By 1406 Owen had lost ; but for four more 
years he maintained a guerilla warfare. At last, old age, 
defections, deaths, and the wise clemency of the conqueror 
smothered the last embers of the rebellion. Owen himself 
lived on till 1416, but no research has yet been able to 
illumine the gloom of his last years. Mr. Bradley inclines 
to give credence to the old tradition that the Last Rebel of 
Wales died in his daughter’s house in Herefordshire, and 
that he was buried in the churchyard of Monnington. 

It would be easy to pick small holes in Mr. Bradley’s 
work, but that would be a sorry return for the real pleasure 
he has afforded us. Some obvious errors should, however, 
be corrected in the next edition. For instance, Gruffydd 
Llwyd is not the same as Iolo Goch (p. 100) ; “ Cwmwrth ” 
(p. 123) is the singular of “ cymorthau ” (p. 301) ; the name 
of Glyndwr’s manor-house was “ Sycharth,” not “Sycherth” 
(p. 100-103); Strata Florida is perhaps (p. 149), but not 
certainly (p. 345), the burial-place of Davydd ap Gwilym ; 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd Vychan of Cayo (p. 150) was not a 
Cardiganshire (pp. 190 and 249) but a Carmarthenshire 
squire; Rhys Gethin was the name of Owen’s chief lieu- 
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tenant, not Rhys ap Gethin (p. 171) ; the story of Charlton’s 
treatment of Welshpool is ‘not worth telling twice over 
(pp. 230 and 298); Rhys ap Tudor, who was beheaded as 
a rebel at Chester, was the uncle, not the grandfather, of 
Owen ‘Tudor (p. 302), and was therefore only a collateral 
ancestor of King Edward VII.; and the “ great campaign 
of Poitiers ” (p. 304) should surely be that of “ Agincourt.” 


W. Li. W. 





THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Edited by P. S. Allen, M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co., 
39, Paternoster-row, London, and Bombay. 1991. 


DEPARTING from custom, Mr. Allen has written no preface, 
sv that we are left wondering on what principle he has 
selected passages from Mr. Froude’s work. We can then 
judge only on internal evidence. The greater number of 
the extracts are from tiie History of England. Nearly ail o° 
these bring home to the reader that Mr. Froude wrote of 
the latter half of the 16th century as one whose feelings 
were strongly enlisted on the side of Protestantism. We 
suspect that the charges of inaccuracy that have been so 
often brought against Froude that they are now repeated 
by those who have not verified them, are not a little due 
to this attitude of his. ‘The historian whose province is 
the origin of civil society may be a theorist, but his theories 
excite the indignation only of those few that have similar 
interests and support rival theories. ‘The historian who 
undertakes to write on a period which was conspicuous for 
bringing to light the incompatibility of two kinds of human 
temper, whose quarrel is still green, must expect hard 
knocks. Again, in Froude’s view research did not play 
so large a part in the whole duty of a historian as it does 
according to the contemporary opinion. Froude had much 
sympathy with Kingsley, and Kingsley was ridiculed by 
Herbert Spencer for declaring, as a professor, in his lec- 
tures on the Roman and the Teuton, that he thought that 
it was a historian’s business to write history as if he be- 
lieved in the Providential ordering of events. Froude 
thought that the behaviour of “ great men,” regarded as 
moral or immoral, was of grave concern to historians, and 
if he had not regarded history somewhat as a drama he 
would not have described so vividly as he did certain events. 
The “ scientific ” school, which refuses to apply these higher 
categories to history, treats it as other men treat certain 
of the physical sciences. It writes a natural history of human 
events and re-echoes the protest of Hobbes against the in- 
terest of the natural man in “ stirring scenes.” 

Maine and Stubbs abstract from the rest of their 
subject matter the history of the growth of institutions. 
Research for such a purpose need not be more thorough 
or conscientious than research into the part which such and 
such Minister played in a certain plot, but it is likely to win 
a greater reputation for these qualities, because it takes up 
a greater portion of the whole task. 

We do not know what the facts are, but we suspect that 
Froude did not take up the 16th century casually, and then 
drift into the position of one who favoured the Protestant 
cause, but that ke was led to the study of that period because 
already he had been filled with certain interests which first 
seized men’s minds on a large scale about that time. Let 
us remember his earlier history. His elder brother, Hurrell 
Fioude, was one of the most ardent spirits of the Tractarian 
movement; that he is not remembered as Newman or 
Keble is due rather to kis early death than to the inferiority 
of his powers. The younger brother had leanings that 
way, but a reaction soon came, and he published a book 
which was considered at the time more than rationalist. 
His development was a little like Mark Pattison’s, but 
whereas Pattison’s awakened sympathies with Rationalism 


tcok him to the contemplation of the great scholars, the 
“humanists” who were working against the exercise of 
spiritual authority, Froude chose the other side, the influ- 
ence of the spiritual conflict on lay politics. We, who 
belong to a later generation, find it hard to realise the 
actuality with which the questions of the sixteenth century 
must have put themselves to the mind of one who had been 
in the heat of the Tractarian controversy. ‘To account for 
all the tendencies which can be traced in Froude’s his- 
torical writings, we shall have to add one or two other 
influences to the foregoing. Kingsley, again, is a pertinent 
illustration. On the whole Elizabeth is to him what 
Henry VIII. is generally supposed to be to Froude; but 
the point of the comparison is that in each case it was 
English patriotism, which had to be added to Protestant 
bias to produce the full force, which made both writers 
such zealots for the one cause in these times. Carlyle’s 
influence over Froude does not seem to have been a whole- 
some one. It seems not improbable that it had someting to 
do with Froude’s views on Ireland. Mr. Allen has given a 
passage from Froude’s English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century, which enables us to realise how the events of the 
last fourteen years have modified in the minds of 
many Englishmen the traditional English view of 
the relations of the two countries. Mr. Froude’s 
book is a mark of that earlier time, when there 
were few influences working to weaken that incorri- 
gible English habit of regarding weaker nations, with 
which the English come into contact, as i statu pupillari. 
This is the general attitude which the Saxon has taken up 
towards the Celt. An Irish writer, who himself has lately 
been denounced by Irish Nationalists, warns people against 
The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, as “a 
bad book, full of inaccuracies, and written in a spirit offen- 
sive to Irishmen.” ‘The last words of the passage quoted 
by Mr. Allen are, “and so followed in succession alterna- 
tions of revolt and punishment, severity provoked by re- 
bellion, and breeding in turn fresh cause for mutiny, till it 
seemed at last as if no solution of the problem was possible 
save the expulsion or destruction of a race which appeared 
incurable.” We would set by this the advice which Carlyle 
records that he gave to some poor starving Irish, who asked 
an alms of him, when he was in the West of Ireland in 1847 ; 
the advice was that they should commit suicide. Carlyle’s 
brutality is more offensive on account of its immediate occa- 
sion, Froude’s is more deliberate, and worse because it was 
written “in a calm hour.” 


H. M. C. 





FICTION. 


Some WomeN I HAveE Known. 


I Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 6s. 


By Maarten-Maartens. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


By Robert Hichens. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. MAARTEN-MAARTENS, if we may give the English pre- 
fix to so fluent a writer of the English language, has never 
shown the range of his powers of shrewd observation to 
better advantage than in his latest volume. Some Women 
I Have Known is a sort of international portrait gallery, in 
which all the portraits, French, English, German, and 
Dutch, are painted by one hand in a variety of styles. 
Over them all broods the spirit of comedy, the comedy of 
a wise and generous man of the world ; but now the comedy 
is tinged with satire, now it is melted in tears, and again 
it sparkles to the accompaniment of rippling laughter. 
There are twelve excellent portraits in this gallery, in no 
two of which is there any similarity. ‘They vary in treat- 
ment as in point of view. Sometimes we get only a cha- 
racter study, illustrated by an episode, as in the strongly- 
outlined sketch of the beautiful animal, Diane de Bragade. 
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More often it is a short story, of admirable workmanship, 
such as that which tells how Annette de Viroglaye served 
her spendthrift husband, or that other pathetic tale of how 
“little Mary ” sacrificed herself to no apparent purpose. 

It is a difficult matter to select examples where so 
much calls for praise. Perhaps the finest figure in the 
whole gallery is that of Madame de Fiancourt, the type 
of the provincial aristocrat. She is admirably indicated in 
two dialogues, one with a husband who is disgusted with 
her for being unfashionably good, and the other with a 
fast young man whom she saves from an unworthy 
marriage. Her purity, her nobility, and her spirit are so 
subtly indicated that we fear to lose something if we 
attempt to convey her character by quotations. There is 
true comedy in this sketch. Of Mr. Maartens’s satiric 
power we find a good example in Mrs. Russell, a familiar 
type, that of the philanthropic lady who neglects her own 
home, but somehow freshly expressed. Her state of mind 
on discovering her husband’s falseness to her is thus ad- 
mirably pourtrayed : 

“ There was fury in her heart and rebellion and misery: 
she was bitterly angry with her husband; she was mourn- 
fully angry with herself. And the desire filled her heart to 
face him, to face him down, in hot accusation of his perfidy, 
his disloyalty to herself and her child. She!—perhaps she 
had not acted wisely, led away by her eager pity of the sinful 
and the suffering, but er error had at least been that of a 
generous nature; her expiation would be generous, too. She 
would abandon a part—she would abandon the whole of her 
mission work—alas, one labourer less amid the whitenin 
harvest! She would dedicate her evenings to her husband, 
winning him irom these creatures—oh, bitter shame! She 
would take up her music again; as a girl she had played 
a little Mendelssohn; she would read not only, as hitherto, 
the Review of Reviews, but also the Fortnightly. Perhaps 
in time, of his own accord, he would confess his sin.” 


Remember that her daughter had died through her 
mother’s neglect of her health; that her son was growing 
up vicious and self-indulgent through her neglect of his 
education—(“ no labour in all this laborious world is done 
more vicariously than education”)—that her husband had 
found a companion spirit in a woman of great intellectual 
and artistic powers whom his wife had visited by mistake 
on her deathbed, if you would notice the full magnificence 
of her point of view. The fabric was to be rebuilt, or at 
least patched up by the help of the “little Menlelssohn 
she had played as a girl!” 

We have no room to show how the unhappily married 
Duchess Eleanor avcided temptation; how the tomboy 
John served her family, or how the charmingly irresponsible 
Sonia got money for her even more irresponsible husband. 
No reader who likes to be au fait with what is best in con- 
temporary fiction can afford to neglect this book. Acquain- 
tanceship should be sought at first hand with these women 
whom Mr. Maartens has known so well that after meeting 
them in his pages we. seem to know them too. 

Mr. Robert Hichens has returned to farce in Zhe 
Prophet of Berkeley Square, and shows us once more how 
much at home he is in it. He has not lighted on so inge- 
nious an idea as that which formed the framework of 7Z'he 
Londoners, but he is perhaps even more prolific in the 
creation of types than in that delightful book which gave 
us the Bun Emperor and Mr. Bush. 

First of all there is the Prophet himself, a very ordinary 
gentleman who, having acquired a taste for astronomy, 
through being introduced to an astronomer, who was too 
drunk to speak to him, at the Colley Cibber Club, attempts 
one or two wild predictions, beginning with the weather, 
and, being successful therein, is impelled to reckon with the 
fact that he is a prophet. Then there is his delightful old 
nurse, Fancy Guinglet, whom the Prophet consults on the 
matter. 

“¢ Fancy, if a man finds out that he is a prophet, what 

ought he to do ?’ 

«Let it alone, sir,’ she answered. ‘Let it alone, Master 

Hennessey.’ 

“© Well, but what d’you mean by that?’ 

“What I say, sir. I can’t speak different, nor mean 
other.’ 

**But can’t you explain, Fancy ? ’ 


““*OQh, Master Hennessey, the lives that have been 
wrecked, the houses that have been broken up by ex- 
plainings!’ 

“Her eyes seemed suddenly lit from within by some form 
of sad, worldly knowledge. 


“* Well, but——’ the Prophet began. 
** T know it, Master Hennessey, and I can’t know other.” 


Then there is Malkiel the Second, the author of 
“ Malkiel’s Almanack,” who disguises his true self under 
the appearance of an outside broker. And Malkiel’s wife 
Madame, a lady of great learning, who misquotes Latin tags 
from Dr. Carter’s Universal Library (sold on the instal- 
ment plan), with magnificent insistence. How these two 
enter into the Prophet’s life and bring chaos into the 
peaceful home in Berkeley-square is the main concern of 
the story. But the most delightful of all the characters is 
Lady Enid Thistle, who, tired of being thought a sensible 
girl by all her family and friends, determines to lead a 
double life, in which scope will be given to her true bent 
of silliness. She calls herself Miss Minerva Partridge (“I 
assure you,” said the Prophet, “ there is no doubt the name 
is absolutely and entirely idotic”), and has letters sent to 
her at Jellybond’s Library, in Shaftesbury-avenue. Nor 
shall we forget Sir Tiglater Butt, the eccentric astronomer, 
who is only prevented from searching out and killing the 
author of “ Malkiel’s Almanack,” by hearing that he is 
an American syndicate; nor Mrs. Vane Bridgeman, the 
rich Christian Scientist and Spiritualist, and the founder 
of almshouses for broken-down mediums on Sunnington 
Common, in Kent; nor Ferdinand, the butler, with his 
belief in human nature, especially as manifested in 
Londoners; nor Gustavus, the self-improving footman ; 
nor a crowd of those incidental characters whom Mr. 
Hichens ‘has the art of describing in a word or two. The 
soirée at Mrs. Vane Bridgeman’s gives Mr. Hichens an 
opportunity that he avails himself of to the utmost. But 
perhaps the most entertaining scene in the book is the 
dinner party in Berkeley-square, when the Prophet turns 
“an intimate quartette into a disorganised sextette” by 
the introduction of Malkiel the Second (in the butler’s 
clothes) and the redoubtable Madame. But it is difficult 
to draw distinctions. All through the book is admirable 
and entertaining fooling in which Mr. Hichen’s knowledge 
of all sides of London life stands him in good stead. It 
is the work of a humorist of considerable ability. 


L. R. F. O. 





Conventional vice, Mr. Richard Bagot points out in 
The Just and the Unjust (London: John Lane), is not 
always really vicious, any more than conventional virtue 1s 
always really virtuous. ‘The best of connubial ideals may 
be held by people whom circumstances have forced into a 
connection unblessed by a priest. A society adventuress 
may be genuinely devoted to her husband, while he may 
even be a forger, and yet possess a certain sense of honour. 
For ten years had Hugh Lestor lived with a woman of 
literary genius whose life had heretofore been ruined by 
misfortune. When he became Lord Heversham she re- 
fused to marry him, and left him that he might marry some 
other for the sake of his name and house. That other, 
after the marriage, turns out unexpectedly to be her half- 
sister. A certain Mrs. Wollaston lights upon this awkward 
situation, but is foiled in her attempt at blackmail by a 
gentleman, who has some inconvenient knowledge of her 
own past. The death of the former mistress and the birth 
of an heir to Heversham set all things on a sure basis. 
Such is the plot, the interest of which never flags. Mr. 
Bagot’s descriptions of the viciousness of certain types and 
circles of society are relieved by the optimistic doctrine of 
compensations he seems to develop. 


Some recent reprints of works of fiction call for atten- 
tion. In the first place, we must mention a sumptuous 
edition of Zhe Dolly Dialogues (London: Nisbet), with 
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illustrations, and some new matter of no great importance. 
Mr. Anthony Hope has in these Dialogues helped to re- 
deem our country from the charge of being unable to pro- 
duce light, esfiégle dialogue, and it is well that they should 
be dressed in a more lasting and becoming costume than 
heretofore. A new edition of the works of the Brontés 
in twelve small volumes comes to us from Messrs. Dent. It 
is as cheap, as neat, and as pretty as all the editions that 
come from Aldine House. Harrison Ainsworth seems still 
to appeal to the youthful imagination by his lavish inven- 
tion of incident and, as far as we remember, there has been 
no good edition of ‘his works published recently. Messrs. 
Gibbings and Co.’s new Windsor edition, in which Windsor 
Castle, in two volumes, is the first novel to be published, 
will remedy this defect, and will remedy it very well. ‘The 
volumes are well got up in every way. Messrs. Blackwood 
and Sons’ wonderfully cheap, compact, and well printed 
“ Warwick Edition” of George Eliot's works, is now ap- 
proaching completion. It should be extremely popular, 
and may perhaps help to adjust in favour of the greater 
author the balance of popularity which so many editions 
of the Brontés’ works have been in danger of upsetting. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Westminster Review for November begins with two 
very strong articles: the first, by Mr. Corbet, entitled “ The 
Pirate Empire,” which deals with the modern policy of 
Imperialism at large; the second an examination of the 
accusations brought by the Bishop of Liverpool against 
the Boers. In this second article Mr. O’Brien very wisely 
goes back a few years and considers some of the speeches 
and documents of1899. He reminds us, for example, of the 
Daily Graphic for September 28, 1899, and its announce- 
ment that “the Cabinet will meet to-morrow to draw up 
what will virtually be an ultimatum for the Transvaal.” Sir 
William Harcourt wanted to know the terms of that ulti- 
matum, but Mr. Chamberlain replied: “That want will 
never be gratified. That ultimatum is buried and is never 
likely to be raised again.” Our ultimatum was, it is to be 
feared, deliberately held back while preparations for invad- 
ing the two republics were being rapidly made. The Boer 
ultimatum was indeed a sad blunder, but it was the child 
of natural suspicion, not of inordinate ambition ; and for 
that suspicion in the minds of the Boers Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner must bear the responsibility. 

Another article which will create some interest is 
entitled “The Cobden Club against Free 'Trade,” and con- 
sists of an attack upon a recent memorandum of the Cobden 
Club Committee. The attack, it must be said, is not 
conducted with great skill or moderation. We have often 
pointed out ourselves that the club is not quite living up to 
its motto of “free trade, peace, goodwill among nations.” 
Indeed, until the last year it had done very little to recall 
the country from the pursuit of war and from the extra- 
vagant expenditure upon armaments. Theoretically it is 
true that Free Trade may be compatible with vast military 
expenditure. But practically we fear that under stress of 
war Chancellors of the Exchequer will always be inclined 
to multiply indirect duties as weli as direct taxes. | Never- 
theless, that portion of the memorandum which dealt with 
expenditure was admirably expressed, and even the critic in 
the Westminster Review has little to say against it. But kis 
wrath descends upon the committee because in their exposi- 
tion of the principles of taxation they omit altogether to 
refer to Mr. Cobden’s views about land. The committee 
said, with regard to the grants in aid of Agricultural Rates : 


“ The effect of these subventions is to relieve the owners 
of fixed property from local taxation, whereas their property 
is very largely increased in value by local expenditure.” 


And then the committee went on to demand, very pro- 
perly, that the existing scale of liquor licenses should be 
increased, so that the State might obtain a large share in 
the profits of the valuable monopoly which it confers. ‘The 
great complaint of our critic—and we to a large extent agree 
with him—is that, “while straining at the comparatively 
gnat-like monopoly of the license-holder, the committee of 
the Cobden Club swallow, apparently without being aware 
of it, the double- humped camel of land monopoly.” 
The curious thing is that while failing to adopt the 
principle of taxing, or rather of 1ating, the ownership of 
land, the Cobden Club nevertheless admit the justice of 
distinguishing, if it were only possible to do so, between 
incomes derived from capital and precarious incomes. In- 
come derived from land rents ought to contribute directly 
to the revenue for two reasons: (1) because it is not pre- 
carious, not the result of exertion, “they toil not, neither 
do they spin ” ; and (2) because the rates to which the owner 
does not directly contribute are expended on services which 
raise the value of the land. 


“Wealth, Poverty, and Socialism in Italy” is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article by Mr. L. Villari in the 
Monthly Review. After discussing the revival of prosperity 
in the last few years, he says: 


_ “It is impossible to prophesy what the future of Socialism 
in Italy will be, but two developments suggest themselves 
as likely to be realised. If the increase of wealth, which 
has been such a marked feature in recent years, continues 
at the present rate, it is probable that, with the disappear- 
ance or attenuation of those economic causes which gave rise 
to the Socialistic movement, the movement itself will be 
considerably weakened and eud by ceasing to be a force in 
practical politics. It is true that a small increase of wealth 
and education is favourable to the growth of the extreme 
parties, but a steady and important increase is not. On the 
other hand, Socialism itself may continue to transform its 
character with in¢reasing numbers, and become like the 
German Socialist party, which is no longer subversive 
and cease to be a serious danger to the State. Both 
these developments may take place contemporaneously 
There is a third possibility whch we do not regard 
as probable, but which still has to be considered, and that 
is that Socialists should succeed in bringing about a class 
war, the /offa di classe, on which many of them wax so 
eloquent, with all the attendant horrors of massacre. arson 
and pillage. This is what the Clericals, than whom no 
other party is more out of touch with public pinion, believe 
will occur. They rejoice in the prospect, for they imagine 
that after chaos will come a reaction, and that with reaction 
they will be chosen as leaders of the people—unless they. 
too, are swept away in the storm. This contingency, how- 
ever, does not appear to us a very probable one, and Italian 
Socialism, in spite of its great numerical increase, is already 
showing signs of weakness. In Milan, the stronghold of the 
party, there is a split between the more moderate section 
1eaded by Signor Turati and the extreme section repre- 
sentea by Signor Lazzari. Like all other Italian parties 
even the Socialists cannot work together for long.” 


. Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1., contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review a paper on “The Late Amir and his Suc- 
cessor,” from which we take the following extract : 


“T would observe that a more friendl i 

’ a) y feeling towards 
Russia would be easy if it be realised that ; Russian 
invasion of India is an impossible dream. So long as 
England has command of the sea, which is as essential to 


the security of India and Afghanistan as of England itself, 


India is safe against any ioreign atta é 

: a ; ck—far more safe 
indeed, than England is to-day. Such an enterprise is 
utterly beyond the military strength or financial resources of 
Russia ; nor do I believe that her Government has seriously 
—- it, though we know well that there are many 
antastic projects of invasion in the Petersburg W; ic 
supplied by ambitious and a idues ta 


_and irresponsible soldiers like 
neem the most delightful and most impracticable of 


| Nor would Afghanistan, eve ith< 

assured aid of England, be = easy nut to ads tee os 
network of mountains, and would be defended by a splendid 
soldiery, armed with very different weapons to those which 
the Russian troops faced at Panjdeh. It the new Amir holds 
fast to the English alliance, follows the advice which his 
father has so carefully bequeathed to him, and closes his 
doors against concessionnaires and missionaries, who are 
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equally dangerous to peace and independence, he may reign 
long in peace, and place his country among the civilised 
States of the world. 


The “ First Steps of the New Commonwealth ” are dis- 
cussed by Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., whose wide acquaintance 
with Australian life well qualifies him to speak, in this 
month’s Contemporary Review. On the subject of Immi- 
gration, Mr. Hogan says: 


“Much depends upon the first leaders and Ministers of 
the Commonwealth, and the amount of success with which 
they can rise above old provincial prejudices, inculcate 
lofty national ideals, cultivate a community of thought and 
action, and weld the Australian people into a harmonious 
and homogeneous whole, practically as well as politically. 
They should not be afraid to incur some temporary unpopu- 
larity by resisting the reactionary and fallacious ideas 
which have found a considerable following in populous 
cities like Melbourne and Sydney, and which have done 
so much to retard the growth an acme nad of Australia 
in the past. Foremost among these mischievous and wide- 
spread delusions is the insane idea that immigration should 
be distinctly discouraged, because it would introduce com- 
peting supplies of labour and lower the high standard of 
wages now current in the Australian capitals. And this 
in a huge undeveloped continent capable of accommo- 
dating forty millions, and peopled by less than four! 
Nothing is more certain than that Australia, if she is to 
realise her high federal destiny and become the predomi- 
nant power of the Southern seas, must follow the wise 
example of her sister Dominion of Canada and encourage 
population to her shores in the most liberal and generous 
spirit.” 


The historical patronage of Portugal by England is 
well brought out in an interesting article by Mr. Charles 
Edwards on “ Portuguese Politics and People” in the 
New Liberal Review. He concludes with the following 
warning : 

“In conclusion, let it be said that, though forced by 

circumstances into a subordinate and dependent position in 

Europe, Portugal’s particular preference for our coat-tails 


will not for a moment outlast the strength of the coat’s own 
fabric. A solid guarantee of protection is its first and last 
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ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The Lent Term begins on January 13th, 1902, The College prepares 
Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the Oxford 
Pass and Honour Examinations. 


Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £75 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1902. 


For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, 
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THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 


or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr. GopFREY 
Jounson, 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 


Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 


The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 


Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 
Principal, Miss E. THompson. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (formerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cotvert, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Clese to Sea and Country. Modern 


| educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
| exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 


requirement from the Sixth-Former among the nations for | 


which it consents (with shrugs) to play the humiliating part 
of fag. In our relations with it Portugal acquits us, sensibly 
enough, of any but interested motives. A Latin Union, if it 
should develop beyond the stage of a glamorous chimera, 
might easily charm the nation out of its respect for the 
treaties which lie o_o in our Foreign Office and 
Lisbon; especially if it should succeed or be coincident 
with the deposition of its King and the establishment of a 
republic, which would secure it the instant and fraternal 
friendship of France. Should this fond dream fail, there is 
Germany to think of, maybe Russia, maybe even the United 
States of America. To any one of them, upon sufficient 
inducement, Portugal may reasonably be expected to hold 
out its little hand in gentle offer of alliance when there 
shall be any grave doubt ot our supremacy upon the seas.” 


Dr. Guinness Rogers contributes an article to the 
Nineicenth Century on “The Anxiety of the Hour.” 
The anxiety of the hour he describes as the safety of the 
Empire. But when he comes to discuss what the Liberal 
party must do to save the Empire he is unable to give 
either an illuminating analysis of the political situation or 
any definite programme beyond the repudiation of old 
watchwords and the recognition of the necessity of in- 
creasing the number of trained soldiers. This is scarcely 
surprising ; for as we gather from his article that he cannot 
listen with patience to men who think the death-rate in 
the camps excessive, or farm-burning because the owner 
is on commando unjust, on the ground that these are evils 
incident to all war, it becomes clear that he is himself in 
considerable mental confusion. Sir Neville Chamberlain 
is surely as tried a patriot as this warlike divine. Dr. 
Rogers says the first condition of a revived Liberalism is 
that it should adopt “ clear and patriotic views of our Im- 
perial position.” The insulting sneer at Liberalism, that it 
is unpatriotic, was finally disposed of in Mr. Gladstone’s 
great Midlothian speech ; but Dr. Rogers has apparently 
fallen back into the old Jingo view that patriotism consists 
in an immobile indifference to your country’s moral repu- 
tation. 
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Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





Home Comforts. Public School Training. 


Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. 


Foundation Scholarships— 
Next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Dec, 3. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


has been greatly extended, and in large measure reconstructed and rewritten. 


CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In Three Handsome Volumes, Imperial 8vo, tos. 6d. each net. 


VOLUME |. READY 15th NOVEMBER. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially reproduced for this 
book from the most authentic Paintings and Engravings known. 


This edition, although based on the former book, is practically a new work, as it 


The 


Editor has been fortunate in securing the assistance of many of the best-known literary 
men of the day, and articles of special interest have been contributed to the present 
volume by 


Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, 

Mr. A. W. POLLARD, 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, Mr. A. H. BULLEN, 

F. HINDES GROOME, Professor SAINTSBURY, 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE 

Professor P. HUME BROWN, 


And others. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and Edinburgh. 











TURNED 
UP POINT, 





(JOHN. HEATH'S BEST PENS. 






GREY. 2/6 Gruss. 
Ricu 




















Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 





Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Th. BARTH, 


Preis pro Quartal 
_ Mark 3. 15. 








TERMS OF 
. SUBSCRIPTION. . . 


One Year. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 
Great Britain £1 16 7 
United States ... $8.81 

Six Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 23 
Great Britain £0 18 3 
United States ... $4.40 

Three Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12 
Preat Britain £0 9 6 
Gnited States ... $2.29 





Die Dation 


Wochenfchrift fur Politik. 
Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 








Die Dation hat wihrend ihres 17 

jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
des Sffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 
Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
aimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 














THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Largest and Best Selected Stock of Bibles in London. 


Thousands at Half-Price. 


Special—Our Large Type, Illustrated, Kmerald 


TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


In French Morocco, with es edges, round corners, elastic 
n 


10s. 6d., offered at 5s, 11d., post free. 


4 


Lists sent post free. 





ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 














The CO-OPERATION of persons witnessing acts 
of cruelty is earnestly INVITED. Complainants’ 
names kept absolutely confidential when letters are 
marked ‘‘ private.” 

Complaints by anonymous persons are put into 

the waste-paper basket. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS, 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 











one series) is now sili and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
| disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
’ Fraser, Ltp., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world. 
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“THEH SPHA KER” 


OFFERS TO ITS READERS 
A STANDARD LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


In Extent, AND The Ideal 
In Scope, Library of 
In on PRICE General oy 


THE BUSY MAN. THE MILLION. 


Mental Equipment means Increased Value 


LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S. only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 





Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Illustrated. Printed. Bound. 





A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 
Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 
MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of | First payment 15s., and Fifteen further payments of 
10s. each. | 2Os. each. 
CASH PAYMENT 
BOUND IN CLOTH, £8. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, £15, 





FREE DELIVERY IN THE LONDON PosTAL District; OUTSIDE THAT DisTRICT AT PURCHASER’S Cost. 





On receipt of a post-card addressed to 
THE MANAGER, 
‘“ THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘*‘ BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF bhi NATIONS LIBRARY. 


Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 
‘*THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 











GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare or 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 











3,007 
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BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
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6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F.S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
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This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
a to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 


A WORLD’S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of consider: 
ably over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


The next division of Surplus takes place at 3lst December, 1901, 
LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW oo EDINBURGH. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested Funds _... dit ~" £40, 000, 000. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

2 ° onthe minimum monthly balances of 

o 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

2i of o 0n deposits repayable on demand. 24 wy 5 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
PRAMS SAVEREUSOPE, Manager. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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